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@ Speeding between Norfolk and the Virginia Seacoast and 
Cincinnati, with convenient connections to the West, ‘‘The 
Powhatan Arrow’, new Norfolk and Western all-coach 
luxury streamliner, makes its daylight run on the fastest 
schedule ever established on the railway. 

@ The new streamliner joins ‘‘The Pocahontas” and “‘The 

Cavalier’? to expand the railroad’s pas- 
senger service from the famous beach 
resorts, playgrounds and historic 

shrines of Virginia, over the majestic 
Blue Ridge and Alleghany mountains, 
through the vast coal fields of southern 
West Virginia and thence into the 
farmlands and teeming industrial 
centers of Ohio. 

@ Combining the last word in lux- 
urious comfort and cleanliness ‘‘The 
Powhatan Arrow’’, a reserved seat 
train, is distinctive throughout, with 
spacious air-conditioned coaches, 
beautifully appointed dining cars, 
roomy smoking compartments, and 
congenial tavern-lounge cars. 

@ Travel on ‘‘The Powhatan Arrow” 
is safe, fast, comfortable, exciting 
+ » » and economical, 



















fardex Visible Record Control Systems provide new efficiency in 


every department, assuring maximum speed of posting and reference! 


Modern filing equipment and systems make faster finding of records : 
when wanted. Use the new Aristocrat steel files in Grey-Rite finish! 


at 











COORDINATE Records and Equipment 


and win praise from all Departments! 





Many operating officials are imple- 
menting programs that envision 
long-range economies by installing 
record systems and equipment that 
are coordinated for maximum operat- 
ing efficiency. 


Improved record control and ref- 
erence techniques of many types, 
developed to speed war production, 
can now be applied advantageously 
to increase economy in production, 


SYSTEMS 
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Certified Fire Protection safeguards vital records of every kind. 
Safe-Files, Safe-Ledger Trays and Safe-Cabinets are again available. 





sales, accounting and personnel ad- 
ministration. 

Our complete line of modern office 
equipment is designed to supplement 
the value of these systems with 
improved performance, structural 
strength and appearance. 

A staff of Systems Technicians is 
available in all principal cities to co- 
operate with your executives. They 
can help you institute a study— 
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New loose leaf binders in compression, prong and ring styles have 
been developed for greater convenience, long wear and economy. 


department by department—with a 
view to helping your entire organi- 
zation get its work done with less 
effort, at less cost. 


Call on them at any time. 
xk** 
AN UNUSUAL AND TIME-WORTHY REVIEW 

Simplified methods of administrative control 
successfully used in 136 prominent organizations 
are described and pictured in our brochure 
“‘Graphic-A-Matic Management Control.” Free 
to executives from our nearest Branch Office — 
or write to us for a copy. 


315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 











When you plan a branch plant or distribution facilities in 
the West, Texas or Louisiana, it’s important to know that 
Southern Pacific is the biggest railroad west of the Mis- 
sissippi. This means that more of your customers out here 
are served by Southern Pacific than by any other railroad. 

By locating on the S.P. network you get many bene- 
fits. For example, direct, one-railroad shipments give you 
every possible rate advantage. And, in the majority of 
shipments, you have but one railroad to deal with. Our 
representatives will look after your shipments at both 
point of origin and destination. 

Southern Pacific is known as an efficient, progressive 
freight carrier. Among other things, we pioneered fast 
overnight merchandise trains for LCL freight, with pick- 
up and delivery— “Railroad service to your door.”’ This 
is an important service in your distributing and mar- 
keting. 

Our business is transportation, not real estate. We are 
more interested in the success of your operation than in 
its specific location. You may be sure, therefore, that any 
advice we give you about a site in this region will be 
honest and unbiased. 


Our Industrial Department has been helpful to many 
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NETWORK 


To North & Southeast 





companies that have already expanded into the eight 
Southern Pacific states. Executives of these companies 
will tell you that we can be trusted with the most con- 
fidential plans. 

Please do not hesitate to write us. I assure you that 
your inquiry will receive careful attention and will be 
treated with strictest confidence. 


W. W. HALE 
Vice-President, System Freight Traffic, 


Southern Pacific Company, 65 Market St., 
San Francisco 5, California 


The friendly Southern Pacific 
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Tomorrow’s Leaders: 1. Arthur W. McCain 


WHAT'S AHEAD 





THE COMMUNIST INFLUENCE 



























William Hurd Hillyer 16 Are Communists and their fellow travelers 

One Man’s C f active in your company? Do you have effi- 

ne Man’s Cure for Labor Woes cient procedures for identifying and han- 

Homer H. Shannon 18 dling such employees, as distinguished from 

Bee ‘ , legitimate trade unionists? What special 

Opportunities in Air Parks........ The Editors 20 problems are involved in negotiating a con- 

The 80th Congress—Friend or Foe? tract with a Communist-controlled or influ- 
. enced union? 

Nathan J. Paulson 22 These questions, of vital importance to 

How to Stay in Business...... Burdette Ashley 30 every company today, will receive some 


searching analysis in a dynamite-laden ar- 
ticle scheduled to headline our August 1 




























































and Washington Preview.............. Gene Robb 9 issue. Written by William J. Casey, Chair- 
Services ; man of the Board of Editors of the Research 
I iad nciedeasseeane 10 Institute of America, it’s packed with prac- 
pe 
: tical pointers for executives on how to rec- 
Fact and Comment............... The Editor 13 ognize the Communist influence in a com- 
— , pany and, specifically, what can be done 
Aviation Trends ....... Reginald M. Cleveland 24 oe te. 
America Through Foreign Eves............. Casey’s story is titled “CoMMUNISM AND 
6 a er 2 Your Lazor Rexations.” Watch for it. It’s 
LG hn a ans owhaadee eee eedues 26 authoritative. It’s informative. It’s practical. 
‘ And it’s .ased on an exhaustive study of the 
Behind the Labor Scene..................-. 28 Communist Party’s continually widening in- 
a a a 29 roads into the country’s economy. 
Useful Booklets ........... 37 OFFICE WORKERS’ INCOME UP 
j ; America’s 20-odd million clerks, book- 
Thoughts on the Business of Life............ 42 keepers, stenographers, business machine 
e operators and other offié{, workers are no 
° Financial longer industry’s forgotten men and women. 
B. C. Forbes’ Forecast.............0.: PO 31 Union leaders have been making their 


voices heard on behalf of wage boosts for 
factory employees for some time, but there 
have been few spokesmen for the huge army 
of “white collar” workers. Nevertheless, man- 
agement has not been heedless of their 


Guide Posts to Wall St.—No. 7..Joseph Mindell 32 


Office Equipment Industry in Transition 
E. A. Krauss 34 


Stock Market Outlook........ Harry D. Comer 38 needs, contrary to popular belief. All along 
, the line, there is a general trend to give 

Investment Pointers...... Joseph D. Goodman 39 office employees salary increases comparable 
NN iia a Sine es ar an acme ~ 40 to those granted their fellow workers in the 
shop. Read the story of this trend in Michael 

Experts Analyze Stock Market Outlook oe 4l Marsh’s forthcoming article: “Orrice SAL- 





























Cover Design: Bert Kirchheimer aries Fee THE Boom!” 


OPPORTUNITY! 


B.C. FORBES & SONS PUB. CO., 120 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 11, N. Y., U. S. A. Ps a ees ne ome ae 


B. C. FORBES, Editor and Pu »lisher ness, which our Opportunity Department 
Malcolm S. Forbes, Assistant Publisher. Managing Editor: Charles Furcolowe. Associate editors will survey in the next issue of 
t Editors: George Wolf, Elmer M. Shankland. Feature Editors: Washington News Bureau, Forses. 
Gene Robb; Foreign Press Digest, A. Wyn Williams; Aviation News, Reginald M. Cleve- Perhaps the most significant fact about 
land; “The Nation Reports”: Arthur Griswold (Eastern), Oral S. Pflug (Midwest), Eugene the post-war service station is that, instead 
vervi (Western), Marvin Cox (Southern), Charles F. Berry (Pacific), David Mack( New of continuing to be merely a dispenser of 
England). Financial: Joseph D. Goodman, Harry D. Comer, Joseph Mindell, E. A. Krauss. gasoline, oii and service, it’s emerging as a 
Contributing Editors: Vernon Brink, Albert Fancher, William Hurd Hillyer, Ross Holman, retail business, in which success will depend 
H. S. Kahm, Cy Norton, Roy Rutherford, Herbert Gay Sisson. largely upon efficient operating methods and 


| Vice-President and Business Manager, R. E. Kline. Vice-President and Director of Advertis- merchandising skill. 
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ing and Public Relations, Frank H. Burns. Vice-President, Bruce C. Forbes, General Motors Here, then, is no mere “shoe-string” ba 
Building, Detroit 2, Mich. Advertising Representatives: E. E. Weinstein, New York; Ewing- enna ated And, for ,the wer" with sufficiént 
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London Office: Efficiency Magazine, 87 Regent St., W.1. StTaTIons,” in our August 1 issue. You'll 


F : find it a definitive answer to the questions 
— Twice monthly. Entered as second-class matter, September 17, 1917, at Post Office, currently being asked by the hundreds of 
ew York, under Act of March 3, 1879. Copyright, 1946, B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing civilians and ex-service men who are anx- 
Co, G. Weiner, Secretary. $4 a year; Canada and foreign $1 additional; 25 cents per copy. 
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quests for change of address must be received three weeks before date of issue. peacetime enterprise. 
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GENERAL MOTORS NEW PLANT 
SITE IN LOS ANGELES... 





Purchase by General Motors of a 125 acre 
site in San Fernando Valley —one of the ten 
industrial areas in Los Angeles—for a new 
Chevrolet assembly plant is further 
evidence of the strong pull that Los Angeles 
exerts on American industry. 


With this latest addition, Los Angeles 
assembles 13 makes of cars against 14 for 
Detroit. More than ever, Los Angeles is the 
Nation’s Number Two automobile center. 


All industry can profit by the example 
of the highly competitive automobile 
industry. These companies* found it 
desirable to locate branch plants in Los 
Angeles because this city offers more in 
markets...in quantity and quality of labor 
...and in preferred living and working 
conditions than any other city in the West. 





Los Angeles is moving ahead with 
seven-league strides but there still is time to 
get in step with our industrial progress. Let 
us tell you the whole story. 


*The Los Angeles metropolitan area now includes 
facilities and plans for assembling these makes 
of cars: Buick, Chevrolet, Ford, Frazer, Kaiser, 
Lincoln, Mercury, Nash, Oldsmobile, Pontiac, 
Plymouth, Studebaker and Willys-Overland. 








Los Angeles City-Owned 
DEPARTMENT OF WATER AND POWER 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
207 South Broadway, Los Angeles 12 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“Serving the water and power needs of 1,805,687 citizens” 








Write today for this 40-page 
book of facts for business ex- 
ecutives. Address Department 
of Water and Power, 207 So. 
Broadway, Los Angeles 12, Cal. 





2-Line 
EDITORIALS 


Long-range prediction: Gov. Warres, 
Calif., will be 1948 Republican Pres}. 
dential candidate. 

Truman’s chances steadily sink. 


Don’t overbuy. 


Immediate response of business lead. 
ers to demise of OPA was admirable, 


Economicallv. industry is growing up. 


Washington. No! 
Many scarcities soon will disappear. 


Labor legislation, too long delayed, 
will assuredly come. 


The public feel they have been flouted 
long enough. 


“Britons are suffering. Paris is luxuri- 
ating,” says a returning American. 


Self-reliance isn't dead: “Life Insurance 
Sales Break All Records.” 


Uionizing the South isn’t proving 
easy. 


Southerners cherish independence, re- 
sent bossing. 


International commerce is climbing. 


A guess: Few rents will be allowed to 
go through the roof. 


The war has enriched Mexico, Sweden, 
Switzerland. 


If “beefing” could only produce beef! 
“Shortening” is shortest of all. 


New cars are now coming rolling 
along faster. 


They are better values than second 


hands. 
Stocks are behaving rationally. 


Total number of owners has increased 
somewhat. 


Considerable inflation, yes. Wild infie 
tion, no. 
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the Continental Can Company saves time 
and simplifies accounting with Zaonals 


This well-known concern uses National 
Payroll machines to make and distrib- 
ute its weekly payroll. These machines 
greatly simplify the making of all pay- 
roll records including social security and 
state unemployment reports. They are 
also used to make the labor distribution. 


The use of these machines has effected a 
great saving over the former method of 
preparing payrolls and making distri- 
bution. 

The National Payroll Machine makes 
the following records simultaneously. 
First, the individual payroll checks and 
pay statement, each showing the gross 
pay, the deductions for the current pay 
period, the net pay and cumulative 
figures for earnings and withholding tax. 


Second, an individual earnings record for 
each employee with cumulative figures 
available for tax reports. And third, a 
payroll sheet and check register. 


All entries are clear and legible. All 
printings are originals and identical, thus 
obviating discrepancies due to human 
error. 


National Accounting Systems serve the 
accounting needs of businesses of every 
size and type. National Accounting- 
Bookkeeping Machines do not require 
specially trained operators, and they 
meet the needs of individual plant prac- 
tices, methods, and deductions. The 
National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 


Making business easier for the American businessman 
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View of a National Accounting Machine in | 
the payroll department of the Continental 
Can Company. 











Huskier “shoes” for the highway 


One reason why most heavy-duty tires, 
being manufactured today, are huskier 
is because they are built around a strong 
rayon cord carcass. 

Some years ago, when rayon cords 
were first used in tire making, manufac- 
turers were confronted with a serious 
problem in keeping the rayon firmly ad- 
hered to the rubber. A new technique, 
therefore, had to be developed. 

A major contribution to the applica- 


tion of this technique, which would meet 
exacting technical requirements and keep 
the rayon securely bonded to the rubber, 
was achieved through the use of a Flint- 
kote product—Syntex*. 

And so, today, thousands of extra 
miles of service can be built into car and 
truck tires. That’s another example of 
how Flintkote products are serving the 
public, as well as the industries of this 


country. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Flintkote makes many things 


ican homes and industry, bear the Flint- 
kote seal of quality. Our complete engi- 
neering and research facilities are at your 
disposal. Offices in principal cities. THE 
FLINTKOTE COMPANY, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; 55th 
and Alameda Streets, Los Angeles 
54, California; 25 Adelaide Street 
East, Toronto 1, Ontario. 


Adhesives and cements of many types 
are made by Flintkote...so are indus- 
trial floorings, and protective coatings 

.calking compounds and pipe wrap- 
pings ... paperboard products and a 
wide line of building materials. All 
these and scores of other products 
to protect... to bring beauty and 
lower maintenance costs to Amer- 
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READERS SAY 


DISTRIBUTION 


Mr. A. Wyn Williams has contributed a 
very interesting article on “New Trends jp 
Distribution” [June 15]. It calls attention t 
a large neglected market right under oy 
nose. Of late years many large and small 
manufacturers have discussed the problem 
of the best way to distribute, dispose or 
sell more of their production. Export, to 
the little fellow, is a mystery, but now he 
is waking up to the fact that his own coup. 
try, often his own community, offers him ap 
opportunity to increase his business, His 
faith in this idea will develop him into , 
real manufacturer or merchant. 

Mr. Williams’ splendid article may be q 
wedge and an eye-opener to many people, 
especially the GIs who are liable to think 
that opportunities are few and far between, 
—J. C. Bettinson, New York, N. Y. 


SANTO DOMINGO 


Re: Mr. Gocdman’s “Investment Pointers” 
article on sugar stocks in the June 15 issue: 

I am a little confused over the reference 
to Santo Domingo being a British possession, 
My latest information on this bit of the 
surface of the earth is that Santo Domingo 
is the former name of the present Domini- 
can Republic. The good British have done 
a lot of taking, but I think that Santo Do. 
mingo still remains a Republic . . . I am 
sure that your reference in connection with 
South Puerto Rico Sugar has in mind their 
plantations and mill in Santo Domingo— 
R. W. Rrerxont, Baltimore, Md. 


Correct. Thanks to many readers who 
called our attention to this slip-up—Tue 
EpiTors. 


*MUST" 


May we confess that Fores gets better 
with every issue and fills a “must” on our 
program.—Harry L. Jupp, Tucson, Ariz. 


WHITE COLOR MORALE 


Mr. Stessin’s warning about the “Crack- 
Up in White Collar Morale” [July 1] is 
quite timely. He does an excellent job in 
summarizing white collar grievances. | 
should like to add one particularly impor 
tant grievance: increases in white collar sal: 
aries have not generally kept pace with in- 
creases in factory wages. Office workers, 
even in companies not operating factories, 
such as insurance companies, banks, etc, 
are keenly aware of this growing differen- 
tial, particularly under the pressure of the 
soaring HCL. 

Office workers are beginning to feel that 
they must join a union in order to receive 
equitable treatment and obtain an adequate 
salary with which to meet the high cost of 
living. . . . It is frequently too late to rec 
tify unfair treatment of office workers (0 
factory workers) once the union organizers 
have started to work on them... . 

A complete employee relations program 
for office employees, such as Mr. Stessin’s 
together with the suggestions made here 
should be given a triple A priority by every 
employer not already having such a prograll. 
—Frep H. Drange, Industrial Manageme! 
Engineer, Astoria, N. Y. 
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His § ZABOR'S "second round" of still higher wage increases will be coming up earlier as a 
result of the price control fracas. First of new set of major strike threats involve 
ec, | meat packing and Pacific shipping BUT fresh demands from other sections of the pro- 
pl, § gGuction front already are near the boiling point. 








Note: National union chiefs oppose another strike wave now, fearing public demand 
for anti-strike laws, but militant local leaders are waving HCL figures & forecasts. 
.».» Many recent labor contracts carry "escape" clauses permitting unions to reopen 
them for higher pay when living costs go up. Absence of such clauses won't deter 


nce | most unions from going after raises anyway. 
ion, 





- TRUMAN'S CIRCLE of “tru-men" keeps shrinking. Not only is he having trouble filling 
in § important vacancies in administrative agencies; his OPA veto alienated his stand-bys 
lone § among the Democrats in Congress. Many of his best & oldest friends on Capitol Hill 
are shaking their heads: "What's got into Harry?" 





vith 
heir § WAR POWERS are proving to be habit-forming drugs. Their retention as peacetime 

*~ [| weapons for keeping U.S. business in a straightjacket permits seizure of property on 
wh | ® mere presidential say-so, priority, allocation and rationing controls--for another 
THE year ‘ 





"AMERICAN OPPORTUNITY" is the theme of a new dramatic campaign conceived in the 
Washington GHQ of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. Its aim: to get national and local 
orf advertisers to earmark a specific part of their promotion budgets "to assist the 

z American people in thinking straight about the American économic system." 











NEW APPROACH in adjusting labor disputes, proposed by Undersec. of Commerce Schind- 
}isf ler, calls for establishing a stabilization board in each industry--an extension of 

) in the plan successfully used in N.Y. dress-making business. With equal representation 
from management and labor, boards would seek to prevent strikes by removing causes of 
sal friction. Highlights: 














ies 1. Impartial paid chairman plus expert staff of researchers. 
tc, 2. Finance by equal contributions from employers and unions. 
re 3. Bonds posted by both sides to be forfeited if Board decision NOT accepted. 


hat EXCESS=-PROFIT "CARRYBACKS", which enable many corporations to cushion effects of pro= 
longed strikes on 1946 profits, are under increasing pressure in Congress. Despite 

+ of agitation for immediate repeal, no action will be taken before next year--and repeal 
rec would NOT have retroactive effect. It's a very weak anti-strike weapon at best (or 
“ worst), but a little better than nothing. 








‘am “BIG BUSINESS" INVESTIGATIONS will be sparking this Summer and Fall under aegis of 
two Congressional committees. Mead committee (used as Truman's springboard to White 
House) will concentrate on war profiteers. Kefauver subcommittee of House Small 
Business group will dig into big-business practices that put the little fellows at a 


disadvantage. {Continued on page 11) 
JULY 15, 1946 - ? 














BUSINESS Tpehine ee!!! 
mall 


Warning: Unless the present upward trend in costs is checked or reversed, the 
objectives of the Veterans Emergency Housing Program may be defeated. Keynote 
of FHA policy, therefore, will be “downward pressure" on new home construction costs 
and sales prices. Officials feel that the present cost of producing homes is too high in 
most areas as measured in terms of reasonable ability of veterans to buy or rent. 








HOUSING 





AUTOMOTIVE Although the reopening of some strike-bound supplier plants is contribut- 
ing to its store of optimism, the industry expects continued low production 
through July and August. It's still recovering from the effects of coal and steel 
Strikes, is fearful of a copper shortage pinch. .. . Don't expect an immediate end to 
your motoring woes. An accumulating shortage of replacement parts may seriously affect 


vehicles now on the road, might even tie up some forms of transportation if cars con- 
tinue to be laid up in large numbers. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY Surplus property disposal policies with regard to automobiles, 

trucks, tires, farm equipment and heavy machinery continue to exas- 
perate business men. Needed: More realistic and vigorous action in the form of further 
decentralization, expanded personnel, workable salvage plans. Hopeful omen: Latest WAA 
regulation, providing wider distribution of Government-owned equipment and materials, 
is expected to aid the smaller business man, Strengthen his competitive position. 





AVIATION Watch for an industry-wide attack on the problem of airport ground costs. 
Recommended are joint ground staffs to eliminate waste in duplication of 
airport facilities. This may take the form of a joint company, formed by the carriers, 


to run terminals for all of them, thus effecting savings in the costs of servicing air- 
craft and traffic handling. 


LUMBER Trade reversal: The nation is changing from an exporting to an importing posi- 
tion on lumber. With present rate of imports running about 100 million board 
feet per month, it's expected that total imports for the year will reach a billion and 
a half board feet--a 50% increase over last year. . .. While lumber production will be 
sufficient to meet the needs of the emergency housing program, it's not likely that all 


construction demands can be met. Though production difficulties have eased, distribu- 
tion problems are becoming more difficult. 


TELEVISION Paradox: Withdrawals of station applications coincide with the increase 

in program sponsors. Some reasons for this reversal: FCC demands on tele- 
vision broadcasters, uncertainty in obtaining studio equipment and building materials, 
lack of network assistance to smaller stations. Meantime, it's reported that receiving 
set production is lagging behind early estimates. 








AGRICULTURE The farmer is believed to be past the period of highest net earnings on & 
cash basis. Although his receipts are running only slightly below 1945'S 

all-time peak, his costs are rising. Farm wage rates, for example, are the highest in 

history, and there's increasing competition from industry for labor.’ Likewise, the 


prices the farmer pays for goods are higher--probably higher than official indexes 
reveal. 
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GLASS The rising flood of orders is re- 
ported to be beyond the industry's 

capacity to fulfill. Requirements of the 

pousing program, other construction and 
gutomotive wants, point to the need for an 

_ expansion of plant facilities. Materials 
‘shortages, plus the prolonged strike in the 


© industry last Fall, contributed to the 
_ present unbalance of supply and demand. 










RUBBER Export of grain overseas is help- 

ing to reduce our supply of syn- 
thetic rubber, reports one observer. How? 
te Many rubber plants are geared to produce 
8 synthetic from alcohol. Grain originally 
in earmarked for alcohol has been exported. 
Result: 25,000 tons of rubber were lost; 
4,000,000 tires were not made. 





the 






it- 

Lon METALS "Famine" conditions continue to 
face lead users. Current supplies 

) are eStimated at about 50% below domestic 

ot demands. Most affected: The storage bat- 

= tery industry, chemical and paint trades. 


- « « Revival of imports and reopening of 

strikebound plants are needed to prevent 

the zinc situation from becoming progres- 
‘S= Sively worse. . .. Latest estimates of the 


r tin outlook indicate no balance of supply- 
/AA demand until 1948. Reports from the Far 
Bs East reveal that large exports from that 


area cannot be expected in the immediate 
future. .. . Failure of copper imports to 
attain expected goal accentuates the loss 
of production by domestic suppliers through 
Strikes. Only way raw material supply was 
r= met was through release of government-held 
Stocks. 
i- SIDELIGHTS What may be a practical solu- 
tion to one of aviation's most 
nd complex problems--exterior windshield 
be icing and interior fogging--may be solved 
1 by a newly developed anti-icing and fogging 
u= coated glass. The trick is accomplished 
by means of a transparent, electrically 
conductive coating on the glass. ... Ex- 
panding horizon: Scientists foresee a whole 
I= new field of chemistry in the development 
'y of fluorine compounds, as fluorine, the 
most chemically active element known, is 
Placed on the market for the first time. 
» « « Big question confronting food manu- 
a facturers: Can they maintain their all- 
time high of a $20 billion a year business? 
This figure is double the last pre-war 
year. The increase is reported as due pri- 
marily to increased tonnage, only in small 
part to higher prices. 
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Washington Preview 
(Continued from page 9) 


COMMERCIAL BUILDING CRACKDOWN notwith- 
Standing, highest level of non-housing 
construction in history during next two 
years is the estimate of Washington fore- 
casters. While it's tough (but not im- 
possible) to get big new jobs ok'd now, 
many of them got going before the lid 

went on--and they're not being halted 
except by material shortages. 





NO GO on Wallace plan for combined census 
of business and manufactures every five 
years starting in '47. Primarily because 
Congress just doesn't like Henry, it's 
held back funds for this purpose. Hence, 
outlook for post-war market data is: 

(1) Manufactures census in '48, covering 
'47. (2) Regular census of Business in 
‘50 as part of decennial Fopulation 
count. 








"CHARACTER LOANS" for little businessmen, 
with Gov't guarantee to back them up, is 
newest idea spawned by Commerce Dept. 
Small Business Committee. Enabling 
legislation will be pushed next year to 
provide: (a) Capital loans up to 75% of 
requirements. (b) Federal Reserve 
guarantee of 90% of loan. (c) Flexible 
repayment--more in good times, less when 
operating profits are low. 











GOV'T LABOR ARBITRATORS no longer will be 
supplied gratis by Conciliation Service. 
In the future, disputants will have to 
pay $50-$100 a day for their services. 
Labor Dept. believes it's been getting 
too many trivial, unnecessary cases to 
arbitrate largely because the third-party 
"umpire" wasn't costing either unions or 
employers anything. 








CHANGES IN LABOR MARKET will be carefully 
analyzed and posted in new monthly publi- 
cation "Labor Market" of U.S. Employ- 
ment Service. By industries and by 
regions, it will aim to ‘keep track of 
where jobs can be found and where workers 
can be located to fill them. 


Fens Vet 


Editor, Washington News Bureau. 
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Most Perishable Food 


is Protected by NICKEL... 


Pure, fresh milk, rich in vitamins and fla- 
vor, untouched by human hands... what 
miracles of cleanliness and speed dairymen 
perform to bring this perfect food to you. 


And helping them, in a dozen different 
ways, is Your Unseen Friend, Nickel. 


By using Nickel, and Nickel alloys such 
as stainless steel, for milking machines, 
tank trucks, pasteurizers, filling machines 
and other equipment, your most perish- 
able food is assured the complete protec- 
tion that dairymen give it. 


Despite daily cleaning with strong chem- 
icals, harsh abrasives and live steam... 
despite the corrosive effect of milk itself... 
equipment made of these metals remains 
smooth, bright, hard. There’s no chance of 
metal contamination destroying milk’s de- 
licious flavor. There’s no pitting to provide 
hiding places for harmful bacteria. 


In fact, all through the dairy industry 
...in the processing of cream, evaporated 
and condensed milk, butter, ice cream and 
cheese ... this friendly metal, Nickel, is at 
work, guarding product purity and you. 


In food processing, as in transportation, 
communications and countless other in- 
dvstries, versatile Nickel is Your Unseen 
Friend. “Unseen,” because it is usually 
combined with other metals to form alloys 
that stand up long and serve you well. It 
is as much a part of your daily life as the 
gasoline that runs your car. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N. Y. 


syickel 


...Your Unseen Friend 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING" 


act eid einai BY THE EDITOR 


NN I te ee a a a a a ee Me ee ee ee 


President Truman Disappoints 


Harry Truman becomes a more and more disappointing 
President. He is not even proving a good politician. He 
vacillates, gyrates. First he blows hot, then cold. He has 
fallen down in handling Congress tactfully. Following his 
excoriation of railway union leaders and his sudden about- 
face by vetoing the Case Bill in an effort to recapture 
union favor, he committed perhaps the worst blunder of 
his Presidential career by vetoing the OPA measure enact- 
ed by Congress. He perpetrated this confusion-precipitating 
mistake despite emphatic warnings by the Administration’s 
most trusted Congressional advisers that the bill was the 
best which could be hoped for from Congress. 

Harry Truman is one of many unfortunate legacies be- 
queathed by New Dealism. 

* 
Plan, then plod. 
* 


Gives Up His Business: Ominous ? 


Are the highhanded ongoings of unions, the countless 
curbs imposed by Government, and other vexatious com- 
plications causing many heads of businesses to quit? One 
man of my acquaintance, who has struggled hard for 
thirty years to build up a successful enterprise, has just 
sold out. So have others. They no longer find zest, satis- 
faction, in battling. In their earlier days they enjoyed 
their intimate relationships with their workers. The chal- 
lenge of competition inspired, invigorated them. They had 
scope to exercise and assert their individualism. . . . 

Here are the comments, the philosophy, of the friend 
here referred to: “I enjoyed strenuously striving to de- 
velop my business. But in recent years things have changed 
—changed sadly. I am no longer the boss: the union is. 
I can no longer retain my old-time self-respect, my old- 
time spirit of enterprise. Not only so, but as a manufac- 
turer it has galled me for a long time that almost every 
supplier has impressed upon me that 


We need more, not fewer, small business entrepreneurs. 
Looking ahead, if industry should become overwhelm- 
ingly concentrated in gigantic corporations, the pathway 
would be opened up to, first, governmental dictation; 
second, governmental overlordism, ownership. 
No red-blooded American wants that. 
* 
Grousing doesn’t get. 
* 


Learn To Speak And Write Well 


Every man who aspires to reach the top, whether busi- 
ness or professional, should devote earnest attention to 
learning to speak well in public and to write well. As they 
climb ‘to the upper reaches, most executives have occasion 
to address groups of their associates, to say nothing of 
directors’ meetings, public gatherings. Similarly, it helps 
engineers, research men, bankers, etc., if they develop 
ability to make speeches, write articles. 

Moreover, consciousness that one can publicly talk and 
write effectively inspires self-confidence. Many a man has 
reached national recognition by delivering outstanding 
addresses and/or publishing masterly statements—Eric 
Johnston is the latest who comes to mind. 

Naturally, those who make the best impression in any 
assemblage are those who express themselves most lucidly 
and convincingly. 

* 
Without an aim you'll miss out in life. 
* 


Progress: And Some Reminiscences 


Progress in this uniquely go-getting country has been 
so spectacular in so many directions that only actual ac- 
complishment could have convinced one of its possibility. 
The record of the New York Curb Exchange is a shining 
example. What memories this institution’s celebration of 

completing twenty-five years under a 





he has placed me under obligations 
for having sold me materials. I have 
always been an independent sort of 
fellow, asking no favors, no odds, from 
anybody in my struggle to get along. 
So, I’ve become disgusted.” 

America can ill afford to have such 
procedure become widespread. Indi- 
vidual enterprise has played a vital 
part in America’s social-economic 
progress. 





FORBES EDITOR INVESTIGAT- 
ING IN EUROPE 


The Editor of FORBES has gone to 
Europe to make first-hand investi- 
gation of economic conditions, 
particularly in Britain. Such visits, 
undertaken very frequently for 
thirty years, were interrupted by 
the war. On his return, B. C. Forbes 
will report to our readers. 


roof brings back to this writer! 
Incomprehensible will it be to many 
of the present generation that, when I 
began as a financial writer I, unaided, 
compiled the daily list of transactions 
by going into the smallish crowd of 
brokers, operating on the open street, 
buttonholed each one to get his day’s 
transactions and quotations. This was 
then the only way to ascertain the 
business done by what was then called 
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the “Curb Market.” When it rained heavily, brokers scam- 
pered into doorways—the happy-so-lucky market was 
located in the middle of Broad Street, just below the New 
York Stock Exchange. Often I was drenched going from 
doorway to doorway to collar key brokers. before closing 
time. 

They were a rough, nondescript lot. During dull times, 
which were frequent, horseplay ran riot. Oftener than once 
I was the victim—although the pet butt was the street 
cleaner. Headgear was weird and wonderful, worn to 
enable “spotters” stationed in overlooking office windows 
to pick out their representatives. No ticker. No tape. No 
telephones. Transactions were signalled from the street to 
these employees by gestures, particularly by finger mo- 
tions, suggestive of the deaf-and-dumb language, only 
much more spectacular. . . . 

Today the Curb Exchange has become America’s sec- 
ond-largest stock market, housed in a spacious, elaborately- 
equipped building, studded with tickers. Transactions are 
wired all over the country and given columns of space in 


daily newspapers. Here is the monthly volume of sales 
this year: 


PS vaso ek 23,414,830 Apr. ..... 13,214,450 
Ss avat< 17,861,990 May ...... 12,994,300 
Mar. ..... 10,797,885 June’... .. 8,960,340 


Imagine any financial reporter attempting singlehand- 
edly to corner each and every broker on the floor and 
trying to make the daily compilation! 

I often wonder, looking back more than forty years, 
whether any large number of native-born Americans rec- 
ognize what a wonderful land we live in. 

* 
Have faith—especially in its middle letter. 
* 


Quizzes Employees: Others Should 


President R. B. White, in a letter sent to all employees 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, points out the need for 
railroad people to keep themselves in- 
formed concerning the  industry’s 
problems, stating that the B. & O.’s 
business has been adversely affected 
by serious interruptions to production, 
by competition, taxes, etc. He encloses 
a short “quiz” containing the follow- 
ing pertinent questions: 


Can you guess: 


1. How many cents out of each dollar of 
B. & O. income was paid to employees in 
wages during 1945? 


2. After paying all 1945 expenses, how 








Tue Rowe THat Gets You 
NowHERE—AND Fast! 





many cents out of each dollar of income did 
B. & O. have left to put back into develop- 
ment of the railroad? 


3. How many cents out of each dollar 
B. & O. took in during 1945, was paid to 
stockholders? 

4. The correct order of interest, taxes and 
wages, ranked by size of payments? 

5. About how much money did someone 
have to invest in B. & O. physical property 
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to provide week for each employee? $5,000? $10,000? $20,000? 
6. Did B. & O. make more money or less in 1945 than in 1944? 
The employees were told: “If you come close to answer. 
ing these questions, that’s fine! It shows you have a wide 
knowledge of your B. & O. If some of them surprise and 
puzzle you, they may emphasize some of the problems ip. 
volved in running our railroad. Here are the answers; 


1. 43 cents of every B. & O. dollar was paid to employees jp 
wages. 


2. Slightly over 4 cents of each dollar went back into the 
business. 


3. The owners of B. & O. stock received no return during 1945 
on their investment and nothing since 1931. 


4. The correct order is: Wages, interest, taxes. 

5. The current amount is $19,339 per employee. 

6. B. & O. made less money in 1945 than in 1944. 

“With all thy getting, get understanding.” Never ‘was 
there more need for understanding than there is today— 
understanding of fundamental economics, understanding 
of the simple fact that no individual or family or corpora- 
tion can pay out more than is taken in, without going 
bankrupt. 

President White aptly declares: “Progress lies in knowl 
edge. Only by the understanding and co-operation of its 
individual members can any organization attain its highest 
possibilities.” 

It is up to corporation executives, all business men to do 
everything within their power to spread sound economic- 
social knowledge among workers, stockholders, the public. 


* 


Ignorance can be cured by effort. 
* 


Should Companies Give Away Money ? 


Should corporation managements donate to charities 
money belonging to stockholders? One woman stockholder 
wrote complaining on this score and stating that she pre 
ferred to select her own charities. Here is the gist of the 
reply she received: 


The operations of Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co. are entirely local in character, 
and the Management feels that the Com 
pany, as a good citizen in the communities 
it serves and in the interest of promoting 
good public relations, should make reason- 
able contributions to such organizations a 
Community Chests, Hospitals and other in- 
stitutions of a charitable nature. 

The Management encourages its officers 
and employees to take an active interest in 
civic affairs in the various communities in 
which the Company operates, including Com- 
munity Chests and other charitable institu- 
tions. They are generally also contributors 
to these worthy charities. 

You may rest assured that the Manage 
ment will continue to exercise its best judg- 
ment in the interest of the stockholders in 
making contributions of this character. 


* 
Only work done with a will 
satisfies, succeeds. 
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Depend on the “Jeep” to get you through! The versatile 
“Jeep” does many another job for industry: It serves as 
a light tractor and a mobile power unit. Extra seats 
make the Universal “Jeep” a personnel carrier. 


POWERED BY 
THE WORLD-FAMOUS 
WILLYS-OVERLAND 
“JEEP’ ENGINE 


JULY 15, 1946 


“Jeep” uses 2-wheel-drive for speed and 
economy on the highway ... instantly shifts 
to 4-wheel-drive when the going is tough. 


OU know that nothing on wheels can beat the 

“Jeep” combination of power, traction and 
stamina for travel on or off the road... for wading 
through mud, sand or snow...for taking steep 
grades in its stride! You know, too, that despite ter- 
rain and weather, the “Jeep” will get you through 
to your hard-to-reach jobs when nothing else will! 


Here is a vehicle precisely tailored to the needs 
of the lumberman, the oil field worker, the miner 
...a vehicle made to order for the linesman, the 
utilities repairman, the highway trouble shooter! 
Here is an indispensable carrier of men, tools, sup- 
plies and power for all essential outdoor work! 


The world-famous Willys-Overland “Jeep” En- 
gine furnishes the powerful drive behind the live, 
surging push and pull of “Jeep” sure-footed 4- 
wheel-traction. The “Jeep” is built so sturdily, so 
compactly, it can take it and take it and take it! 


Come in and see the dependable, economical 
“Jeep.” Drive it yourself. The “Jeep” may be 
your answer! 

Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., Toledo 1, Ohio 


GET A yeep 
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Tomorrow s 


Leaders 


By WILLIAM HURD HILLYER 


N all respects Arthur Williamson 
McCain, new president of the 
Chase National Bank, one of the 
two largest banks in the world, is well 
cast for the role of white-haired boy. 
Nature has crowned him fittingly and 
given him a spirit that radiates good 
fortune. This handsome, blue-eyed 
Southwesterner, whose sole dissipation 
is Coca-Cola, has ways so likable as to 
have earned him three nicknames. 
His Arkansas schoolmates tagged 
him “Cork,” in tribute to his buoyant 
resiliency of temperament and because 
in sports he always “stopped em.” 
Despite the fact that he has been a 
New York bank executive for 17 of his 
52 years, he is still sufficiently informal 
to be known as “Art” to some of his 
business intimates, though not to his 
associates in the bank. His charming, 


I. Arthur W. McCain 





Conscious that able, forthright business leadership will be increasingly 
important in the years to come, ForBes here inaugurates a new series 
designed to introduce and appraise those younger executives sched- 
uled to hold a prominent place as national leaders in the business 
world of tomorrow. Old-time individualists—those industrial leaders 
of the Henry Ford type—who earlier this century organized their own 
companies and proceeded to develop them into towering enterprises, 
are passing, giving place to a new brand of top-notch executive. 











A fluent, intelligent talker, McCain 
is spare of gesture and without ap- 
parent reserve. However, he prefers a 
few companions to whole bunches of 
people. This may be a reason why he 
will not accept what he terms “party 
engagements” on the Sabbath. Friends 
at Scarsdale still have to be tactfully 





Ever since he was a boy “Art” McCain has not only known 
what he wanted but has persevered until he got it. Today 
he heads one of the world’s two largest banks 





music-minded wife (who when the 


children were younger marched them 
bedward to sprightly tunes and who 
still gathers the family around the 
piano), calls him “Mac,” thereby dis- 
tinguishing him from 12-year-old 
Junior. 

McCain himself is still enough of a 
boy to enjoy a joke at his own ex- 
pense. Congratulated upon his lack of 
starchiness, he retorted: 

“I have no choice. I’ve been trying 
to buy a stiff white shirt for weeks. 
Do you know where I can get hold of 
one?” 





WrnuamM Hurp Hittyer, a former bank 
vice-president himself, is one of Forses’ 
ee Contributing Editors. 
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caromed off by Mrs. McCain whenever 
they come with invitations to join in 
Sunday divertissements. 

He is this way, he says, because he 
wants a weekly rest-day with his family 
and because, as he laughingly admits, 
he is “just stubborn.” Maybe his Sab- 
batical inhibition really stems from his 
Craighead County Presbyterian up- 
bringing. 

Liking the country best, he is rueful 
in admitting that he is city bred. Born 
in Little Rock, when eight years old he 
moved with his parents to the North- 
east Arkansas town of Jonesboro, 
where his father was regional repre- 
sentative of a St. Louis shoe company. 
His boyhood ambition, from which he 


has never swerved, was to be a banker 
—just why, he doesn’t recall. Perhaps 
he was temperamentally attracted to 
the thriving correctness of banks and 
by the well-being of his older cousin 
Charles S. McCain, already on the way 
up in the Bankers Trust Co. of Little 
Rock—and who later became president 
of the Chase. 

At Virginia’s Washington and Lee 
University, where he won a Phi Beta 
Kappa key and whence he was gradu- 
ated in 1914, McCain majored in Latin. 
He also had a one-year whirl at Greek, 
thinking he might try for a Rhodes 
scholarship; but when he learned that 
three more years with Attic verbs 
would be required, he thought that one 
had been too much. So he studied 
Latin all the harder, with a far-ranging 
eye to foreign banking posts at places 
where that tongue’s modern derivatives 
are spoken. It finally turned out, how- 
ever, that McCain had to get his start 
at home. 

When he sought a job from Virgil 
Peattie, then cashier of the Bank of 
Jonesboro, and found there was none, 
he hung his hat there just the same. 
McCain stuck his nose into everything 
and discovered what made the bank 
run, while waiting for something he 
could do. He tells how this went along 
for a couple of months before anything 
happened. 
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“One day Mr. Peattie turned to me 
and said: ‘Here, Art; take these papers 
over to the county clerk’s office and 
get them recorded.’ I ran errands like 
that for several more months and noth- 
ing was said about salary. Then they 
made me a notary public and allowed 
me to keep the protest fees of $3.75 
per throw—all of which went into golf; 
for by this time (in current banker 
fashion) I had taken to the course. 
After a while the cashier of the other 
bank—the First National—asked me 
to work at his teller’s window for noth- 
ing and I accepted. But before long I 
returned to the Bank of Jonesboro and 
got on the payroll at $15 a month, 
raised to $20 a short time later.” 


AN IMPORTANT DECISION 


When in 1916 the National City 
Bank of New York conducted a nation- 
wide round-up of promising young 
college graduates to take its foreign 
banking course, Arthur McCain’s uni- 
versity record helped to land him in 
that institution’s training class at a 
monthly stipend of $75. He went 
through this mill for seven months be- 
fore being shipped to the Argentine. 
Transferred thence successively to 
Brazil and to Chile, where he was sub- 
Manager of the Santiago branch, he 
returned after four years to Argentina 
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and was a junior officer at 
the Buenos Aires branch 
of Boston’s First National 


Bank until 1928. 
“I made an all-impor- 
tant choice,” he said, 


“when I came home for a 
Winter vacation in 1923. 
My cousin Charles Mc- 
Cain and his wife gave a 
Christmas party at which 
Marion Vinsonhaler, a 
Little Rock girl who had 
grown up during my ab- 
sence, was a guest. Our 
families had always 
known each other. After 
a courtship that had to be 
swift because of my lim- 
ited stay, we were mar- 
ried in April, 1924, and 
my return to Buenos Aires 
was really our honey- 
moon. 

“My next vital deci- 
sion was reached two or 
three years later. I real- 
ized that a young man 
might have to face the 
prospect of staying at a 
foreign post indefinitely, so I resolved 
to get back to the United States. Fur- 
thermore, Mrs. McCain and I wanted 
our children to have an American edu- 
cation, and we agreed that I would 
take a less attractive job in this coun- 
try if necessary.” 

As things turned out he got back 
and moved up at the same time. In 
1928, Charles McCain, who was then 
President of the National Park Bank 
in New York, wanted a young man to 
take charge of his foreign department 
and chose Arthur to fill the post. He 
was just settling down to work when 
the National Park-Chase merger in 
1929 carried the McCains along with 
it, Charles taking hold as president. 

During the next four turbulent years 
Arthur efficiently held down a vice- 
presidency in the foreign department 
of the Chase, looking after commodity 
loans and Latin American business. 
In 1934 he was put in charge of the 
commercial banking department’s 
“Western zone,” which included 11 
states of the Pacific Coast and Rocky 
Mountain region, and later had New 
York State and New Jersey added to 
his domain. 

He pioneered well in commercial 
loans to airplane makers and air trans- 
port companies, besides being a key 
man in setting up credits for war in- 


dustries. All this made him a logical 
choice to: join Winthrop Aldrich and 
H. Donald Campbell in Chase’s top 
management group. 

McCain’s associates define his busi- 
ness philosophy as “progressive.” By 
way of demonstration they point to his 
career. He is well-liked by his fellow 
executives and employees. Yet on the 
whole he is canny. In spite of his affa- 
bility and apparent lack of restraint, 
McCain is more than Scottish in hand- 
ing out opinions on any subject re- 
motely relevant to banking or eco- 
nomics. He declines even to say what 
he considers the most pressing prob- 
lems which these present, much less 
to suggest a solution. This course may 
spring from a sense of propriety while 
he is new in office, or because he does 
not care to pose as spokesman for the 
Chase National Bank. 


NOT A “LIBERAL” 


In any event, the seasoned observer 
is apt to classify him as a cautious, 
cheerful, personally planful extrovert. 
He votes independently, either Repub- 
lican or Democratic, according to men 
and issues, refusing to label himself 
politically except to state that he is not 
a “Liberal.” 

On subjects abstract and of univer- 
sal import, he speaks more freely— 
although he makes no pretense to con- 
tinued scholarship and owns up to so 
little time for reading that it has taken 
him many weeks to get part way 
through Beard’s “Basic History.” 
Asked whether he believed man mas- 
ter of his fate, he waxed thoughtful: 

“Not: absolutely. Man is free only 
within a certain framework not of his 
own making. . . . Take the case of So- 
and So—,” naming an acquaintance in 
another city. “He’s a perfectly swell 
fellow whom everybody respects and 
who has risen to a fine position by his 
own efforts, yet his fate is far from 
happy. His wife is an invalid and his 
entire family have been plagued by 
illness, accidents and death.” 

McCain’s tone and manner showed 
sincere sympathy, for he is without 
doubt a kindly man. This trait is but 
an extension of the paternalism which 
prompts him to help his younger 
daughter with her Latin and specialize 
in photographing his children. 

He confesses to np special talents 
nor active interests beyond his work 
and family, with occasional rounds of 
tennis, and his sole hobby is color 
photography. 
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One Man’s Cure 
for Labor Woes 


By HOMER H. SHANNON 


66 HARLIE” McCormick may not 
t have all the answers to the 
vexatious and crippling prob- 
lems which divide labor and manage- 
ment. But he is much closer to a solu- 
tion than most employers. As president 
of McCormick & Co. of Baltimore, he 
heads the largest spice and flavoring 
extract firm in the world. Apart from 
this, however, the company claims the 
distinction of having one of the most 
successful employee relations programs 
in the country. 

It is a program which has complete- 
ly eliminated management-employee 
friction. And it has done it to the 
financial profit of employees, manage- 
ment and stockholders. Even the pub- 
lic has received a dividend—in the 
form of reduced prices. 

McCormick’s secret is what he calls 
“multiple management.” Actually his 
plan is no secret, since it has already 
been adopted, in whole or in part, by 
more than 500 other business organ- 
izations. McCormick is just as eager 
to share his plan with others as he is 
pleased with the results in his own 
organization. 


IDEA SPREADING FAST 


Today, interest in multiple manage- 
ment is strongly on the upgrade. Re- 
quests for detailed information come 
into the company at the rate of from 
30 to 35 queries a week, and have run 
as high as 17 in a single day. Com- 
panies which are patterning their em- 
ployee relations programs after that 
of McCormick & Co. range from large 
public utilities to small bakeries, and 
even include religious and social or- 
ganizations. The plan is also at work 
in Canada, England, Australia and 
many other countries. 

The main feature of multiple man- 
agement, as it functions at McCormick 
& Co., is that it includes a junior board 





Homer H. SHANNON, one of Forses’ roving 
reporters, has had wide experience covering 
the business and industrial scene. 


of directors, a factory board and a 
sales board. These are in addition \o 
the conventional senior board, elected 
by the stockholders. Each board ac- 
tively participates in management and 
makes recommendations to the senior 
board on any matter concerning com- 
pany business. Naturally, the factory 
board is more preoccupied with pro- 
duction problems than the sales board, 
and the latter is primarily interested 
in merchandising problems. The junior 
board concerns itself with over-all pol- 
icy, internal organization, personnel 
matters and other executive problems 
of a similar nature. 








Cc. P. McCormick 


as well as establish the measure of its 
effectiveness at McCormick & Co, 
Charles P. McCormick succeeded his 
uncle, W. M. McCormick, as president 
of the company early in 1932, at the 
very nadir of the depression. The 
uncle had started the business 43 years 
earlier. In the tradition of the times, 





C. P. McCormick's “multiple management” scheme is not 
only paying big dividends in both profits and morale, it's 
also providing American industry with a highly effective 
antidote for employer-employee strife 





These boards have access to all 
company records. Further, all informa- 
tion available to the senior board of 
directors is open to them, Recommen- 
dations of the subsidiary boards are 
subject to approval by either McCor- 
mick himself or the senior board. A 
feature of the program which has con- 
tributed much toward making it an 
outstanding success is that recommen- 
dations of the subsidiary boards are 
not placed before the senior board ex- 
cept by unanimous vote of the origi- 
nating board. This, the company feels, 
eliminates half-baked ideas, balances 
radical against conservative and stim- 
ulates truly statesmanlike considera- 
tion of the issues by the individual 
boards. As McCormick says: 

“If a junior board member can’t 
convince his own board of the sound- 
ness of his idea, certainly it doesn’t 
merit the consideration of the senior 
board.” 

A little history may help to explain 
the operation of Multiple Management, 


he had operated it as a one-man busi- 
ness, without too much regard for the 
opinions of employees. When Charlie 
took over, the company had operated 
at a loss for four years. He was then 
36 years old, and had spent 17 years 
with the firm—as stock boy, clerk, 
factory worker, department manager, 
foreign sales manager. He knew that 
morale among the employees was ex- 
tremely low, and he was convinced 
that this had a good deal to do with 
the company’s financial losses. 

One of his first moves was the crea- 
tion of what is now the junior board 
of directors. He was enough of a stu- 
dent of human nature to know that 
workers wanted more than a fair wage 
and “security.” He knew they also 
wanted the feeling of belonging, of 
being something more than a cog in 
a machine. It was this kind of reason- 
ing that fathered the multiple manage 
ment idea. But there was still more to 
it. Thinking of the age-old saw that 
“two heads are better than one,” he 
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that if one board of directors 
ws a good idea, three or four might 
igeven better. 

The first step in introducing the new 
der was the appointment of a junior 
yard of directors. McCormick told 
em they were to set up their own 
niles, elect their own chairman and 
gretary, and provide machinery for 
decting future board members. And 
fthere was anything wrong with the 
wy the company was being run they 
yere to tell him and the senior board 
yhat to do about it. Shortly after, the 
futory board was organized. The sales 
hoard came later. 

In the first five years of multiple 
management, more than 2,000 recom- 
mendations for changes in company 
practice or operation were made by 
the subsidiary boards. Only six were 
tuned down. In this same period, fac- 
tory production increased by more 
than a third, using almost the same 
machines and the same number of em- 
ployees, and within six months black 
ink took the place of red ink on the 
company books. 





greatly intensified, so that factory pro- 
duction could be scheduled according- 
ly. Employees were hired to work for 
the company, rather than on a particu- 
lar job, with minimum department re- 
quirements filled by regular staffs and 
transfers taking care of peaks. Ware- 
housing facilities were expanded and 
decentralized. New products were add- 
ed to fill in production gaps. Manage- 
ment policy was changed to put the 
emphasis on annual profits, rather than 
concern over the financial showing in 
shorter periods. 

“Seasonal peaks and valleys in em- 
ployment can be eliminated in any 
business organization which really con- 
centrates on the problem,” McCormick 
insists. 

Stockholder dividends in the last 
five years have averaged better than 
10%. Total sales last year were ap- 
proximately four times 1932 sales. 
Competitive position of the company 
has vastly improved, and the average 
cost—to customers—of products and 
services has been reduced by more 


than 20%. And all this has been 


McCormick's Factory Board: Production problems are its chief province 


From the employee point of view, 
me of the most radical changes had 
todo with stabilization of employment. 
As was the case with other companies 
in the same business, before 1932 the 
company hired and fired three times 
a year. Seasonal fluctuations in sales, 
ilong with other factors, had made 
this a normal practice. But by the end 
of 1936 seasonal hiring and firing had 
ben completely eliminated. Here’s 
how it was done: 

Seasonal sales periods were ana- 
lyzed and the sales organization en- 

customer co-operation in elimi- 
tating sharp seasonal peaks in sales. 
Efforts to forecast advance sales were 
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achieved while average hourly wages 
increased approximately 100%. 

The company now gives all em- 
ployees eight paid holidays annually 
and provides one week of vacation 
with pay for employees with a year of 
service, two weeks for those with five 
years. It has a generous pension plan, 
a profit sharing trust supplementing 
the pension plan, and another profit 
sharing plan on a current basis, which 
has given employees bonuses of from 
three to seven weeks’ additional pay 
annually since multiple management 
was instituted. All employees with six 
months of service are guaranteed 48 
weeks’ work with pay. 





From hiring and firing three times 
a year in 1932, employment has been 
stabilized so that turnover in the last 
year before the war was less than 3%. 
Wartime absenteeism was always less 
than 4%. 

But let’s look a little more closely 
into the mechanics of the plan: Junior 
and factory boards meet on company 
time for an hour a week. About once 
a month they hold a longer session to 
clear up unfinished business. The sales 
board meets twice a year, for a week. 
But its members come in prepared for 
action, fortified by committee recom- 
mendations and correspondence. 

Once every three months, junior, 
factory and senior boards meet joint- 
ly, with the chairman of the factory 
board presiding. And once a month 
all company employees hold a meeting 
at which plans, hopes and expectations 
are outlined. 

Every six months, each board elects 
three new members and drops three. 
Election of new members is based on 
ratings of candidates in terms of in- 
itiative, imagination, judgment, efh- 
ciency, leadership, co-operation, atti- 
tude. Every board member rates every 
other board member and the six with 
the highest score constitute the mem- 
bership committee. 


UNCOVERS POTENTIAL EXECUTIVES 


Numerous other features of the plan 
are designed to see to it that the “one 
out of 10” who is potential executive 
material is not overlooked. It is sig- 
nificant that of the 16 members on the 
present senior board of directors, 10 
are former members of the junior 
board and two were members of the 
factory board. 

There is no union at McCormick & 
Co. Union representatives haven’t even 
looked in for years. But McCormick 
is quick to say that multiple manage- 
ment isn’t against unions or anything 
else. In fact, it is operating success- 
fully in organizations which are union- 
ized, as well as in many where there 
are no profit sharing arrangements. 

It is a fact that the employees are 
the staunchest supporters of multiple 
management. As one worker expressed 
it: 

“It’s given us a lot more than we 
ever had before. I get several extra 
weeks’ pay every year. My job is se- 
cure, and working conditions are the 
best. Any time we have a complaint 
we know where to take it—and we 
know we'll find a sympathetic ear.” 
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OPPORTUNITIES! 


... in Airparks 


By THE EDITORS 


N airpark usually is a small air- 
port, constructed and operated 
primarily for the use of private 

flyers. Frequently, it includes recrea- 
tional facilities. 

Thousands of airparks will be needed 
to serve the private flying enthusiasts 
of America’s cities, towns and com- 
munities—along with personal aircraft 
sales agencies, flight instruction, char- 
ter service, crop dusting service, 
hangar and maintenance facilities, and 





SS 


eliminating obstacles on nearby prop- 
erty, possibility that drainage from 
your airpark may damage adjacent 
property, and the possibility of the city 
providing telephones, power, water 
and sewage lines. Incidentally, in your 
planning, it would be wise to look 
ahead 20 years, so that your present 
plans won’t meet future obstacles. 
Some states have an airport or avia- 
tion commission. If your state has one, 
consult the officials. They can help you 





If you're looking for a ground-floor opportunity in this air- 
minded age, an airpark may be your answer—but be sure 
you have ample capital and know-how 





a variety of other money-yielding cen- 
cessions. 

Experienced pilots have an advan- 
tage over non-flyers as airpark opera- 
tors. An excellent two-man team in- 
cludes a pilot and mechanic. One han- 
dles the flying end of the business, the 
other the servicing. And if one or the 
other has a good business head, with 
promotional ability, so much the bet- 
ter. Otherwise it is imperative to find 
a third member who does have these 
vital qualities. 

Does your community plan an air- 
park now, or in the near future? This 
is important for two reasons: it may 
create competition that will make your 
project unprofitable; or it may give 
you a chance to lease the municipal 
airport on favorable terms, thus saving 
the expense of creating your own air- 
park. In one city of 17,000, the lessee 
pays only $150 a month, and has all 
concession rights. 

If you must build, choose your site 
carefully. Accessibility to town, poten- 
tial customers, public transportation 
between airpark and town, local con- 
struction costs, drainage and leveling 
problems—all must be considered. 

Next, investigate thoroughly the 
ownership of the site, including all 
rights, zoning restrictions in the area, 
character of the soil, possibility of 


plan your venture and assemble the 
data that will save time and work for 
government officials, should they be 
called in. The Airport Commission of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
has a staff of airport engineers who 
are available, through its regional of- 
fices, for consultation or planning. 

Your airpark must provide at least 
one landing strip, either of turf which 
resists weather, propeller blasts and the 
like; or paved runways. A single land- 
ing strip means that planes can land 
and take off only when the wind is 
right. Better facilities are provided by 
two or more strips. 

Landing strips are from 1,800 to 
2,500 feet long at sea level, and 300 
feet wide. The higher the elevation, 
the longer the runway. 

It’s most important to fit your air- 
park to your environment, so study 
the possibilities of the terrain and plan 
the airpark most suitable. Two young 
men, one an ex-flyer, the other a poul- 
try farmer, set theirs up by a lake. 
Thus they can provide swimming, 
fishing and boating. Airpark buildings 
include a hangar for storage of planes, 
repair and maintenance facilities, and 
accommodations for flying personnel 
and the public who use the airpark. 

Income will come from several 
sources: the operation of a flying 





school, charter flying, parking and 
maintenance facilities for flyers and 
visitors, sales of planes and of essen. 
tials such as gasoline, oil, tires, parts 
and accessories. Other important profit 
sources are vending machines, hot dog 
stands, lunchrooms or carts, restap. 
rants, boat hire, tennis and badminton 
courts, parking lot, beach umbrellas, 
While the flying end of your airpark 
may help defray operating expenses, 
your profit possibilities will depend 
upon how well you develop, promote 
and manage the non-flying attractions, 
Telephone booths, magazines, candy 
and the like can add the extra dollars 
that spell profit instead of loss. 
Experts say you'll have to invest a 
minimum of $13,000 and a maximum 
of $150,000. The average is $35,000, 
which some say is “just about right” 
Perhaps you can do it for a bit less. 
But the plain truth is that you'll need 
considerable capital, since no Federal 
funds are available for construction of 
a privately owned airpark. This is an 
other good reason for leasing one. 
The above figures include cost of 
real estate, clearing, grading, drainage, 
turf, buildings, lighting and “miscel- 
laneous.” And you'll want to add the 
cost of one or more airplanes and per- 
haps a bulldozer or tractor, in addition 
to the cost of maintenance. This aver- 
ages from $5 to $10 a year per acre. 


NOT FOR AMATEURS 


Finally, remember that this is 
business for a wide-eyed amateur, 
however ambitious or confident. You 
must know planes and flying. You 
must be able to go after and get busi 
ness. You must believe in aviation and 
visualize the full flying and recres 
tional possibilities of your own ait 
park. And you must be eternally “on 
the beam” to cash in on every possible 
profit opportunity—from every angle. 

If you can qualify on all thes 
points and are still interested, and if 
you have the money and the deter 
mination, this may be your ground: 
floor opportunity in what promises 
be a boomingly prosperous industry. 
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Thousands of explosions—real explosions— 
powerful explosions. Each strong enough to 
move your car... but none of them loud enough 
to make you turn around. 


QUIET—but exciting moments 
like these—moments spent taking 
the noise out of explosions, put- 
ting more power behind your 
accelerator—are typical scenes in 
Cities Service laboratories across 
the nation. There, exhaustive 
Studies are continuously being 
made to provide better and better 
gasolene and fuel products. 


In 1929; Cities Service devel- 
oped and patented the famous 
Power Prover—a device through 
which you can gauge the real effi- 
ciency of an engine by measuring 
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the unburned oxygen and other 
components in the exhaust gases. 
Later, Cities Service applied the 
Power Prover technique to avia- 
tion problems—as a result these 
instruments became invaluable to 


CITIES 


' CITIES SERVICE OIL CO. Megpy, 


us in the war. 


To date Cities Service scientists 
have developed gasolene fuels that 
are so high in octane count auto- 
mobile engines sti/] have to be radi- 
cally redesigned to take full advan- 
tage of them. And so it goes—the 
gasolene advances of today are wait- 
ing for the car of tomorrow... Yes, 
you can look to Cities Service 
for important new developments 
where petroleum is concerned. 


SIXTY WALL TOWER 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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follows the markets 
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Another reason why better than 2 firms 
each month locate in Santa Clara County! 


Manufacturers first moved West to take advantage of decen- 
tralized production facilities. But once on the Pacific Coast, 
industry discovered a rich market, growing at a fabulous pace. 


The Department of Commerce per capita income map, repro- 
duced above, gives a graphic picture of the Western market. 
Purchasing power on the West Coast is 30.6% above national 
average. And the Western buying population represents 17% 
of the United States total . . . with the trend still sharply up- 
ward, Located at the population center of the Pacific Coast, 
Santa Clara County is in a preferred position to serve this rich 
market. Transportation by land, sea and air is unexcelled. Labor 
has shown an ability to produce. And residents here really 
LIVE, in che true sense of the word. 


New industries are arriving in Santa Clara County at the rate 
of better than two a month, Isn't there every evidence that your 
firm should be interested in this location? 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK /| sili 


acini 
“Post War Pacific Coast" contains 36 pages of COasy 
current information about the West and Santa 
Clara County. No cost or obligation—but write 0 =. 
on your business letterhead. 


DEPT. B, SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 





SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY lalormia 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 
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The 80th 
Congress 


~—Friend or Foe 


By NATHAN J. PAULSON 


N January 3, 1947, when the 80th 
Congress opens its first session, 
will private enterprise find friends or 
foes—business boosters or business 
baiters—in the 435 Representatives 
and 35 Senators who will be nominated 
and elected between now and _ the 
November elections and who will join 
the hold-over 61 remaining Senators? 
Will the halls of the 80th Congress 
ring with attacks and smears on the 
men of industry, our middle class, our 
system of private investments? Will a 
torrent of laws be passed to swamp 
business confidence, doom industrial 
expansion, slaughter profits and divi: 
dends and a higher national income? 
The answers will depend on our 
selves, on whether you and | will be 
alert in the primaries and in the elec 
tions to discern and support able 
friends of The American Way, or 
whether we will shirk our responsibili- 
ties and allow believers in Government 
paternalism, in Federal collectivism, to 
become the victors at the ballot box. 
We can either take an active, construe 
tive role in the fight for a Free Enter- 
prise Congress, or we can sit back, 
silent, while power-hungry _ business 
baiters throw smokescreens in the 
public’s eye and obscure the real 
issues, while meantime they incite class 
against class and ride into public 
office over a carpet of promises to 
drain the public treasury dry. 


TREND TOWARD FREE ENTERPRISE 


I think that American business mea 
will rise to their high responsibilities 
as citizens and that they will demon 
strate their adequacy of speaking, act 
ing, contributing and voting on behalf 
of American-thinking Congressmen and 
opposing those who promise “every 
body everything and for nothing.” The 








NatHan J. Pautson, former Assistant Cor 
poration Counsel of New York, is now the 
Washington Legal Representative of the 
Investors League, Inc. 
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jook is bright. Early primary re- 
is indicate that the tide is running 
jward a Free Enterprise Congress. 
From my opportunities as Washing- 
ton Representative of the Investors 
league to observe Congress and Con- 
men in their offices, in Commit- 
yes and in the House and Senate 
Chambers, I believe that the business 
haiters in the 79th Congress are be- 
ginning to give ground before the flood- 
tide of public opinion rising against 
minous strikes, Government deficit 
gending, bureaucratic multiplication, 
Washington regimentation. But it will 






th take vigilance and strenuous effort, in- 
% 7 sight and tenacity to elect business 
FT boosters to the next Congress. Only 
% § jusiness boosters can help business to 
ad help America realize the continuous 
P progress which is the birthright of 
~ | agriculture, labor, management and 
7 the public. Only business boosters can 
* T drive home the indisputable truth that 
4 whatever promotes the freedom and 
© | prosperity of business promotes the 
1 T freedom and prosperity of the whole 
‘ country. 
ap 
al MEN OF ACTION 
4 By “business boosters” | mean not 
* 1 necessarily business men, but able 
. lawyers, journalists, farmers and all 
other occupations—men and women 
‘i who believe in truly free enterprise, 
f who want to give industry and com- 
j. | merce the green light to achieve all- 
nf out, uninterrupted production, free 
ne from Government-encouraged strikes, 
. punitive Federal taxation and unjusti- 
z fied regulation. I do not mean the very 


7 few well-intentioned men or women 
who prefer a leisurely, do-nothing, ex- 
k, | . . . 7 . 
clusively social life in Washington to 
he getting out in committee rooms and 
on the Congressional floors day after 








nt day, week after week, to fight for free 
. enterprise in every major bill that 
to | comes up. 

“Business boosters” means efficient, 
hard-working legislative executives. It 
means men and women of action and 

bs proven civic accomplishment. No 
| lon hould th d 

mi ger shou ese men and women 
Z be pointed to as “pro-labor” or “anti- 
rd labor,” as has been the case for the 
a Past 15 years. 

‘d The issue is and should be: Are they 
es friend or foe of Private Enterprise? 
a It’s up to every American to do 
_ | everything within his or her power to 
o¢ § make sure that the 80th Congress is an 
“ American-thinking Congress, a Free 








Enterprise Congress. 
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ONE KEY... 


and witness exclusive Friden Fully 
Automatic Multiplication. Here’s 
how it works; set one factor in the Keyboard 
and the other in the Multiplier, touch ONE KEY 

and presto, the Carriage positions, the Dials clear, 

the Multiplication starts, the Carriage shifts until the problem 
is completed ...then both Keyboards clear and are ready for 

the next fully automatic multiplication or division. Ask 


your local Friden Representative for a demonstration of the 


many exclusive Friden effort saving Features. 





Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT * SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. * SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Drinks have more life with 


PIN-POINT 
CARBONATION 


Here's why ordinary club 
sodas... carbonated tap 
waters...can’t compare with 
Canada Dry Water: 


@ Pin-Point Carbonation— 
longer lasting liveliness. 


@ Exclusive Formula points 
up the flavor of any drink. 


© Special Processing—water 
is multi-filtered and specially 
treated to assure purity, bal- 
ance and clarity. 


@ Superior Quality in every 
bottle, the world ca 








AVIATION TRENDS 





CAB kuling Is Protested — Extension of Air 
Mail Service—Progress in Jet Propulsion 


HE recent ruling by the Civil 

Aeronautics Board regulating non- 
scheduled or fixed-base operators has 
aroused a storm of protest among 
them. Hundreds of these contract air- 
lines have sprung up since the coming 
of peace, many owned, operated and 
flown by veterans. What these carriers 
particularly object to in the CAB rul- 
ing is the limitation of flights from 
and to specified points to no more than 
10 a month, They want it raised to 20. 
A real controversy is brewing between 
the scheduled air carriers, who hold 
certificates of convenience and neces- 
sity, and this new flock of charter and 
contract flyers. 

The Institute of Air Transportation, 
representing more than 70 of these 
charter lines, urges that its members 
he allowed to carry air mail on a three 
cents base. This ‘is a goal toward which 
the Postoffice Department and the es- 
tablished airlines both look eagerly; 
that is, the carriage of all first class 
mail by air. At present, however, facil- 
ities do not exist which would make 
this desirable step possible. 

Interesting moves toward extension 
of air mail service and the introduc- 
tion of five cent air mail, as an inter- 
mediate step, are under way. The 
Postoffice Department is much inter- 
ested in recent experiments with the 


Fairchild C-87 Packet—the special 


cargo carrier designed for the Army 
80 modified as to be, in effect, a 


flying mail car. The Department is algo 
going to conduct intensive experiments 
in the Los Angeles area with the car. 
riage of mail by helicopter, using late 
type Sikorsky machines. Extension of 
air mail service with reduction of rate 
may be expected in the near future, It 
is also probable that air parcel post 
will soon be an available service. 

In five years, it is predicted, air 
lines may fly passengers in jet-pro- 
pelled airplanes at speeds of 500 to 
600 miles an hour. Scientists at the 
National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics have found that less diff. 
culty will be encountered with flight 
above the speed of sound than in the 
“transonic” range lying between the 
highest normal flight and the speed of 
sound, Intensive work is going for- 
ward with gas turbine and jet pro- 
pulsion under both government and 
industry auspices, and we may look 
forward confidently to striking devel- 
opments in this field much sooner than 
many persons had supposed. 

Aviation has been interested of late: 
in a flight information panel, a device 
introduced by Chicago & Southern Air 
Lines, which tells air passengers where 
they are during flight; United Air 
Lines’ raising of the free baggage al- 
lowance for international air travelers 
from 55 to 66 pounds; Northwest Air- 
lines’ plan to turn frozen foods into 
piping hot dinners in 15 minutes in 
the air.—RecinaLp M. CLEVELAND. 
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Here, after receiving the impact of two four-pound birds fired at it at a speed of 225 miles 
an hour, is the first bird-proof windshield installation to meet the new Civil Aeronautics 
Administration requirements, Developed by P. H. Pelley for the Beechcraft Model D18C 
aircarrier, it's built in three layers, has the transparency of plate glass. 





JORLD PRESS DIGEST 








On THIS PAGE, EVERY ISSUE, 
FORBES PRESENTS THE MOST PER- 
TINENT COMMENTS OF FOREIGN 
NEWSPAPERS ABOUT AMERICAN 
, BUSINESS AND THE AMERICAN 
WAY OF LIFE. 
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he declaration of a free Philip- 
beh Republic on July 4 is gener- 

ally regarded as a fine example 
of American political democracy in 
action. However, the following com- 
ment suggests that the freedom is only 
partial, that the Philippines will still 
be in economic servitude to the U. S.: 


From The Economist, London, Eng- 
land (Financial) : 
' “July 4th . . . will be the first Philip- 
pine Independence Day. But the inde- 
pendence dawns under gloomy skies 
..» The major Philippine dilemma has 
always been that political freedom 
could be secured only at the cost of 
exclusion from the American market, 
which for 30 years has given the Phil- 
ippines the highest standard of living 
in the Orient. A palliative exists in the 
extension of. Philippine preference. 
The House of Representatives extend- 
ed 100% preference for eight years. 
.. » However oddly such a suggestion 
contrasts with . . . the resolute Ameri- 
can hostility to British Imperial pref- 
erence, some such arrangement is im- 
perative if the end of the much vaunt- 
ed American colonial experiment is 
not to leave a bitter taste in the 
mouths of both parties.” 





In the world of art, one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest contributions to human- 
ily has been the perfection of the 
moving picture. The economic domi- 
nation of international film markets 
that has accompanied this often leads 
40 spiteful sniping at the industry: 


From Le Monde, Paris, France 
(Independent) : 

“. « « the flooding of our movies 
with American films . .’. subjects the 
French public to an extravagant prop- 
aganda in favor of the American way 
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America—Through 
Foreign Eyes 






of life and American standards of 
taste. It is quite possible to show af- 
fection for the U. S. without wishing 
to become Americanized, above all, if 
this Americanjzation is attempted 
through the form of a medium that 
at the present time has very low stand- 
ards, We must never be blinded to the 
fact that the average French film is 
incomparably . superior to American 
films, the complete decadence of which 
no one, even in the U. S., fails to ad- 
mit.” 

The following Norwegian comment 
shows a contemptuous view of Amer- 


ica’s economic intrusions in other 
spheres: 

From Dagbladet, Oslo, Norway 
(Liberal) : 


“The economic background of to- 
day’s politics is seldom mentioned... 
for example, that the Americans place 
great emphasis on opening the Balkans 
economically. It sounds cynical, per- 
haps, but may it not be imagined that 
America’s new interest in the forma- 
tion of Eastern European governments 
would be much less if she could freely 
do business with these countries?” 


Although there is a temporary ces- 
sation of major industrial stoppages, 


STEERING COMMITTEE 














From The Gazette, Montreal, Can. 





opinion abroad is still pessimistic 
about the deterioration on the Amert- 
can domestic front and especially 
about Mr. Truman’s political difficul- 
ties: 

From Excelsior, Mexico City, Mexi- 
co (Independent) : 

“A phenomenon which no one can 
miss in the American political scene 
is the way in which Mr. Truman’s po- 
litical star is setting. One might ven- 
ture a guess that he will not be re- 
elected and that if the Republicans 
seize their opportunity as the Demo- 
crats seized it in the depression under 
Hoover, there will be a change of 
government. This, however, cannot be 
clearly foreseen at the moment for 
these reasons: Labor is getting more 
powerful each day . . . Its organiza- 
tions are playing a decisive part in 
the political outlook and even in the 
re-orientation of the two big tradition- 
al political parties. It is not impossible 
that we have arrived .. . at the point 
of seeing foisted, in this country of 
uncompromising rugged individual- 
ism, a measure of collective ideology 
on the two traditional political parties. 
In such an eventuality, there may be 
a resurgence of Mr. Truman’s star on 
the new political horizon.” 


From The Times, London, England 
(Conservative) : 

“Against this explosive background 
in the U. S. has been presented for the 
first time one of the greatest of mod- 
ern political problems—what are the 
limits which a free democracy can im- 
pose upon the right to strike? Nothing 
in the past . . . suggests that either 
Congress or the President is capable 
of unravelling this tangled skein. . . . 
The sense that it is every man for him- 
self and the devil take the hindmost 
puts a premium on the labor raider. 
. . » Mr. Truman has doubtless re- 
gretted more than once the vigor of 
his strike message to Congress five 
weeks ago. The language he used in 
vetoing the Case bill displayed an 
anxiety to favor himself with labor.” 
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New Products and 
Services 


Yours...to Use, Sell, 
Preduce, or Compete 
with ... Today! 
You'll find them listed in 
the 32-page tabloid “New 
Propucts and SERVICES,” 
compiled by The Journal of 
Commerce from a nation- 
wide private survey. Get 
yaur copy now—then keep 
— on additional new 
velopments by reading the 
“New ucts” column of 
The Journal of Commerce, 
America’s complete business 


newspaper. 


A copy of “Nsw Propucrs 
and SeRvICES” will be sent 
free with a trial subscription 
to The Journal of Commerce 
—the next 78 issues for only 
$5. Mail your check today. 


Journal of Lommerce 
NEW YORK 
$3 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 
1 Please send me the next 78 issues 


free “New Products 
fe | Services.” Check | for $5 is 
enclosed. 














THE MYSTERIOUS WORLD 
WITHIN You 

Those strange feelings of intuition and premo- 
nition are the urges of your inner self. Within 
you there is a world of unlimited power. Learn 
to use it and you can do the right thing at the 
right time and realize a life of happiness and 
abundance. Send for new, FREE, SEALED 
BOOK that tells how you may receive these 
teachings. Address: Scribe O.W-S. 


THE ROSICRUCIANS 
SAN JOSE CALIFORNIA 














The value of ForBes to the 
advertiser is based upon its 
essential value to the reader. 

















NEW IDEAS 


in Plastics, Rugs, Construction, Packaging 
Automobiles, Scooters, Public Relations, Banking 


“POCKET” BOAT 


Attention sportsmen: The U. S. Rub- 
ber Co. has bobbed up with a portable 
inflatable boat. It weighs 37 pounds in 
its carrying case (32”x 14”), can be 
set up by one man in 10 minutes. 
When inflated its dimensions are 8 x 4 
feet, and it can accommodate four 
people. Safety feature: two air-tight 
chambers. Equipment includes two 
seats, collapsible aluminum oars, large 
hand pump and handling lines. 


PAINTER'S GADGET 


A better paint job is provided by 
this newly devised tray for water 
paints. It’s designed to give an even 
coating of paint to the roller coater 
used in application. Result: a more 





even finish on the wall, elimination of 
dripping from the roller, less cleaning 
to do after the job is completed. The 
trick is done by a metallic mesh espe- 
cially made to squeegee paint from the 
roller as it’s drawn from the tray, yet 
permit enough to adhere for an ade- 
quate coverage of the wall surface. 


SHOPPING AID 


A boon to shoppers is the Union 
Bag & Paper Co.’s “wet strength” pa- 
per bag, capable of absorbing the 
moisture on wet vegetables, cold bev- 
erage bottles, ice cream cartons and 
other wet objects, without disintegrat- 
ing. It differs from regular bags in 
that it is treated with special chemicals 
during manufacture, thus imparting 


extra strength to the paper fibers. 
PLASTIC PROGRESS 


Another forward step in plastics is 
Andover-Kent’s war-developed method 
of “deep drawn laminating,” which is 
reported to be non-competitive with 
any other low pressure, contact or high 


pressure laminating process. It enables 
the production of shaped parts in q 
wide range of forms, affords favorable 
competition - with many items pro- 
duced by the metal stamping method, 


SOUTHPAW CHECKS 


Banks are going to unusual e, 
tremes these days in their bid for ney 
customers. A New York bank, for ex. 
ample, is laying in a stock of specially. 
created check-books for left-handed de. 
positors—with the stubs at the right. 


GOODWILL TOKENS 


An inexpensive method of building 
up goodwill is the practice of one 
Western wholesale house, whose sales- 
men check the expiration time on park. 
ing meters, drop in a coin if necessary. 
They slip a little card under the wind- 
shield wiper, reading: “Your parking 
time had expired. To save you embar. 
rassment I put a nickel in the meter.” 
The other side bears the firm name 
and products. 


CONSTRUCTION NOTE 


Add another building material to 
your list of new construction products. 
It’s a block made from porous volcanic 
cinders, half the weight of ordinary 
sand or cement, yet stronger than 
either. It’s reported to be a perfect inm- 
sulating material. Moreover, nails of 
any kind can be driven into the block 
without shattering it, and any desired 
ornamental surface finish may be ap 
plied without plastering beforehand. 


MOTORIZED DOODLE-BUG 


Outstanding feature of this Gamble 
Skogmo innovation in motor scooter 
is finger-tip control. a single lever in 














ihe grip of the right handle bar acts 
poth as an accelerator and brake, ac- 
cording to the leverage exerted. More- 
per, there are no gears to shift nor 
foot pedals to work, Safe and easy 
o operate, it’s light in weight (112 
is), of sturdy construction. A 14% 
hp. motor supplies the power, affords 
,maximum speed of 25 miles an hour, 
gives 100 miles on a gallon of gasoline. 






DESIGNER'S DREAM 
ITO. 


“4 What may well be “the car of to- 
morrow’ is this fully hydraulic driven 
ythicle. Developed by the Superdraulic 
Corp., it’s expected to revolutionize 





| chassis and body design, eliminate 
™§ F ch units as clutch, transmission, uni- 


. versals, propeller shaft and differen- 
rf tial. It’s claimed to afford a degree of 
\ F controllability never before attained, 
> as well as an increased rate of acceler- 
rd ation with decreased engine size. 
par: § PACKAGE TESTER 
Y Shoppers can expect better packages 
‘mF in the near future, the result of Cen- 
eral Electric’s cushioning meter. It’s a 
gadget to determine how much rough 
ty | teatment a packaged product can take. 
a Attached to a facsimile of the object 


nie 4 be packaged, the instrument accu- 
pr tately measures shock through a highly 
han sensitive electric detector. 


* RUGGED RUGS 
ak Good news for harassed parents of 


‘red restless children: paper fiber rugs, 
i a : . 

giving better resistance to wear, skid- 
i ding, water, mildew and fading, are 
‘| forecast by Monsanto Chemical Co. 
This forthcoming achievement is a re- 
sult of coating paper twine with a flex- 


ible § 
a ible plastic called vinyl butyral. Added 
+ in | ‘tractions: the rugs are expected to 


be relatively immune to stains from 
ink, gravy, food or other sources, can 
be easily cleaned with a damp cloth. 






CHINESE TYPEWRITER 


Thanks to the International Business 
Machines Corp., you can now typewrite 
in the Chinese language. The com- 
pany’s engineers have turned out the 
first electro-magnetic Chinese type- 
Writer, capable of typing approximate- 
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Tee in which The Columbia 4” 
System supplies natural gos to 
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—to bring you more and better 
natural gas service 


In the next three years the subsidiaries of Columbia Gas & 
Electric Corporation will spend $50,000,000 to expand the 
System’s facilities for service. 

This sum will be spent in addition to the $450,000,000 
already invested in plants and equipment of the integrated 
Columbia System that serves more than 1,700 communities. 

Included in the expansion plan are 250 miles of new pipe- 
line, 3 new compressor stations, a new storage field and en- 
largement of others, 9 new propane gas plants and the drilling 
of 1000 new wells. 

Why? Because in 4 years of war, planned construction gave 
way to vital wartime needs. 


Because more and more gas will be required by homes, 
industries and commercial enterprises Columbia serves. 


And because we firmly believe the rich territory served by 
Columbia will produce more goods, build more homes, offer 
more jobs and more opportunities than ever before. 


THE COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM 
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THE UNIONS SPEAK 





FORBES DIGESTS ALL LABOR PUBLICA- 
TIONS—THEIR CIRCULATION APPROACHES 
20,000,000—aND REGULARLY PRESENTS 
TYPICAL EXTRACTS, WITHOUT COMMENT. 


“BEHIND THE TIMES" 


From Cleveland Union 
(CIO) : 

Industrialists as a class are about 
100 years behind their workers as a 
class, in their social thinking. Organ- 
ized labor leadership as a group is 
probably 150 years ahead of the mem- 
bers of the National Association of 
Manufacturers as a group. 


Leader 


“NO THIRD PARTY" 


From Cleveland Union 
(CIO): 

Henry Wallace bluntly and finally 
removed himself as a possible leader 
of a third party movement either in 
1948 or 1952 in an address here to 
the St. Louis Liberal Voters’ League 
and the National Citizens’ Political 
Action Committee. Wallace not only 
eliminated himself but also strongly 
distouraged. formation of a third 
group, claiming that “this is no time 
to abandon the fight for progressivism 
inside the Democratic party.” 


Leader 


“ABANDONING ROOSEVELT LINE" 


From the United Auto Worker 
(CIO; circulation 1,060,000) : 

It is significant that the President 
never raised his voice in criticism of 
the officials of the General Motors 
Corp. when for more than three 
months last Winter they insolently 
thumbed their noses at him and at the 
government he represents. He has nev- 
er found a harsh word to say about 
the officials of the J. I. Case Co. who, 
through their refusal to bargain col- 
lectively for nearly six months, are 
delaying the production of farm 
equipment desperately needed to ease 
famine abroad and food shortages at 
home. 

Yet he did not hesitate to go before 
the whole nation and Congress to 
viciously impugn the integrity of the 
workers in America’s great railroad 
industry and two of the leaders who 
represent them. He did not hesitate to 


propose, because of the railroad strike, 
unconstitutional measures to hamstring 
all organized labor .. . 

We serve notice on President Tru- 
man that American union members 
and other American citizens who be- 
lieve in democracy will not tolerate 
abridgement of our constitutional 
rights, nor will they tolerate any fur- 
ther drift on the part of his adminis- 
tration into inflation and economic 
chaos. 

They will not tolerate his complete 
abandonment of Roosevelt policies. 


“POLITICIANS REVERSING STYLE" 


Len De Caux, in the CJO News 
(circulation, 400,000) : 

The old-style politicians used to 
promise everything to everyone—a 
chicken in every pot, two cars in each 
garage, more wages to the worker, bet- 
ter markets to the farmer, lower prices 
to the consumer, etc. But this year has 
produced a strange crop. Most of the 
members of Congress are proposing to 
steal milk from our children, meat 
from our tables, money from our 
pockets and the savings from our 
banks. 

To all consumers they offer higher 
prices; to the worker, lower real 
wages; to the farmer, bigger prices 
for what he buys and a shrinking 
market for his produce; to the veteran, 


SENATOR RANTIN RAVE 

















ers it will destroy our American tradition 
of rags to riches.” 
From The Advance (CIO) 





Behind the Labor Scene 


a cut in the value of his GI loan and 
a boost in the cost of the home he 
hopes for; to the business man, less 
value for his reserves, higher costs 
and fewer customers. 

This extraordinary feat of hurting 
everyone at the same time and helping 
no one—except a few speculators and 
profiteers—is performed by reducing 
the value of the dollar through lifting 
the lid on prices. 


“UNIONS TEACH DEMOCRACY" 
From The Boilermakers’ Journal: 


The promotion of labor unions will 
be a basic part of the United States’ 
occupation policy in both Germany 
and Japan. This was revealed in an 
interview by Major Gen. John Hill 
dring, Assistant Secretary of State. 
This, said the General, is being done 
as the “best means for teaching de- 
mocracy.” 


“HOW TO PREVENT STRIKES" 
From Lorain Labor Leader (CIO): 


Truman’s own proposals for union 
control were just as bad or worse than 
those of the Case Bill. The demand to 
draft strikers was so bad that even 
the anti-labor crowd voted that section 
out of the bill... 

President Truman and Congress can 
prevent strikes if they want. They can 
prevent strikes by removing their 
causes. But they won’t do that until 
the rank and file of organized labor 
raises enough clamor to be heard 
above the din of cocktail parties spon- 
sored by the lobbyists or the manuv- 
facturers and bankers. 


“LABOR MUST FIGHT" 


From The Washington Teamster 
(AFL): 

The present crisis in Congress im- 
presses upon the mind of Labor this 
outstanding fact: we must in the fu- 
ture devote far more attention and 
effort to the political field than ever 
before. We dare not depend upon 
political party hacks to defend our 
rights or to protect the welfare of our 








memberships; we have got to do that 
job ourselves—at the ballot box! 


Se et a ed TO Oe Oe I ZO 





Q.—What information is available on the 
monopoly suit now going on against the 
Aluminum Co. of America?—R. M. AHOLT, 
Downers Grove, IIl. 


directly or indirectly, to any cartel 
with foreign producers for over 30 
years. This ruling came after eight 
years of litigation in which Alcoa 
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What's Your Problem? 


In this column, every issue, Forses will help 
wbscribers find a solution to their business 
problems. Simply address your query to 
Business Information Editor, Forbes Maga- 
ine, 120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
fo facilitate replies, please confine each in- 
qiry to one specific question, and enclose 
gamped, self-addressed envelope. Questions 
not answered here will be answered by mail. 


Q—As manufacturers of prefabricated 
houses, we are interested in all substitute 
materials which can be utilized in the build- 
ing industry. Would you give us the name 
of the company from whom we can obtain 
detailed information regarding “Cottontex”? 
—A, F. Stvitts, Prefabricated Homes, Inc., 


Raleigh, N. C. 


A—Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory, Department of Agricul- 
ture, New Orleans, La. 


(.—Where can I buy asbestos fibre in the 
manufacture of roofing paint and cement 
roofing?—V. I. Taytor, Metropolis, Il. 


A—R. J. Dorn Co., 5330 Tchoupi- 
toulas St., New Orleans, La.; Rube- 
roid Co., 502 Fifth Ave., New York 
18, N. Y.; Philip Carey Mfg. Co., 
leckland, Cincinnati, O.; United 
States Gypsum Co., 302 W. Adams 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


Q.—Could you give me the name and ad- 

dress of the manufacturer of plastic filler 
“Econite” described in a recent issue of 
Forses?—S, F. Wirne, Mgr., Aetna Life 
Afiliated Companies, Hartford, Conn. 


A—Econite, Inc., 1627 W. Fort St., 
Detroit 16, Mich. 


Q.—Can you tell me where I can get a 
list of all major department stores in the 
country with the names of the buyers in 
each store?—L. B. Weaver, Bethlehem, Pa. 


A—From the National Retail Dry 
Goods Assn., 101 W. 31st St., New 
York, N. Y., and the National Indus- 
trial Stores Assn., 416 Southern 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Q.—I would appreciate a listing of the 
publishers of trade magazines pertaining to 
the carbonated beverages industry, together 
with a bibliography of whatever books may 
have been published pertaining to the in- 
dustry—Harotp B. Sapowski, Detroit, 
Mich. 


A.—Write to American Bottlers of 
Carbonated Beverages, 1128 16th St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C., for bibliog- 
raphy of books. Trade Magazines: 
American Carbonator & Bottler, 161 
Spring St., New York, N. Y.; Bev- 
erage Industry News, 255 Central 
Tower Bldg., San Francisco 3, Calif.; 
National Bottlers’ Gazette, 80 Broad 
St, New York 4, N. Y.; Beverage 

es, 480 Lexington Ave, Ney 
York, N. Y.; Beverage Market Guide, 
2 E. 33rd St., New York 10, N. Y.; 
Beverage Media, 50 W. 52nd St., New 
York 19, N. Y. 
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A.—March 12, 1945, the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, sitting as a 
substitute for the Supreme Court, 
ruled that company did not have a 
monopoly in violation of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act, with respect to 
raw materials from which aluminum 
is made, or in the fabrication there- 
of. The case in regard to aluminum 
smelting was to be determined after 
the Government had disposed of its 
smelting plants. The court also ruled 
that company had not been a party, 


(in a decision rendered by the trial 
court in 1941) had been exonerated 
of all charges filed against it by the 
Department of Justice. 

In January, 1946, Department of 
Justice stated that it would wait 
until competitors had obtained a sig- 
nificant share of the aluminum mar- 
ket before easing its monopoly curbs 
on Alcoa, and that permission for it 
to acquire government plants would 
depend on whether company still 
Seoenated the country’s aluminum 
sales. 











H" is a track raiser taking a 
sight necessary for accurate- 
ly raising track during a ballast- 
ing job on the Milwaukee Road. 
This stretch of double track is 
rated by engineers tops for high 





speed, heavy-duty operation. It 
cushions the HIAWATHAS 
and a great fleet of super-speed 
trains running on faster than 
mile-a-minute schedules between 


THE MILWAUKEE Roap 





Chicago, Milwaukee and the 
Twin Cities. Properly cared 
for, a well built roadbed like 
this one improves with age. The 
Milwaukee Road program of 
track improvement and main- 
tenance never stops. As the track 
expert pictured above with his 
head to the rail said,“"We make 
"em as smooth as a ballroom 
and as solid as Gibraltar.” 
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BUSINESS ABCs 








How to Stay in Business 


By BURDETTE B. ASHLEY 


aid, impelled by their own ambi- 
tion, a vast multitude of former 
service men are seeking to establish 
their own businesses. Unfortunately, 
past experience indicates that many of 
these ventures are doomed to fail. 
After listening to a number of my 
fellow-service men discuss hopefully 
their prospects and possibilities, I pre- 
sented the problem of new business 
failures to a successful small-town 
business man whom I know. I was 
particularly interested in the reaction 
of a small-town business man because 
it is in the small towns, in small ven- 
tures, that so many ex-Gls will begin 
their hopeful attempts to become inde- 
pendent. I chose this man because, for 
the past 45 years, he has been demon- 
strating the truth of a curious fact of 
success: that it is not so much the 
kind of business you are in that counts, 
but rather, the application of funda- 
mental business principles to whatever 
the enterprise happens to be. 


Fh wis, impeia' by government 


FORMULA FOR SUCCESS 


After many years of banking in a 
small Midwest community he became 
a one-man trust company, handling 
estates. In the course of 20 years as an 
administrator he has been actively en- 
gaged in the management of drug 
stores, grocery stores, hardware stores, 
two large retail lumber yards, a funeral 
home, and many an investment port- 
folio—enterprises ranging in value 
from $5,000 to over $100,000. In all 
these varied endeavors his record has 
been unique. Without exception, each 
enterprise showed as much profit 
under his management as it did under 
the direction of the former owner, and, 
in most instances, showed an increase. 

This man had no previous experi- 
ence in these businesses, yet to the 
management of each he brought a firm 
belief in a few simple, well-established 
rules of business, which he promptly 
applied. The principles are startling 





Burpertse Asuusy, Michigan newspaper 
man, was until recently a Major in the 
American Army. 


only in their simplicity, and in their 
reaffirmation of beliefs which once 
were unquestioned business virtues in 
this country. They were his answer to 
my question: “What are some of the 
fundamental concepts which, other 
things being equal, can spell the dif- 
ference between failure and success of 
a new business?” This is what he said: 

1. You must learn finance. In a 
small business you cannot hope to hire 
those three pillars of any successful 
enterprise: the sales manager, the cost 
expert, the credit man, The proprietor 








see the boss, want to feel he’s inter. 
ested in their patronage, enjoy being 
made to feel that they’re important, A 
word from you carries far more weight 
than the comments of the clerk behind 
the counter. 

6. Employ only people who will give 
you unswerving loyalty. And pay 
them all the business will afford. Ex. 
pect much of them, but pay them ac. 
cordingly. Make it worth their while 
to take an interest, to feel that they're 
part of the organization. This always 
pays dividends. 
















Here are 10 tested tips for the man contemplating opening 
his own business. The fruit of one man’s experience, they 
may spell the difference between success and failure 











must be all three. Though you be a 
world-beater at any two of the three, 
should you fail in any one the busi- 
ness will fail. Unless this lesson is 
learned there is not a chance of suc- 
cess, no matter how great your op- 
portunity or ability. 

2. Be careful where you go for ad- 
vice. Ask the man who knows. Don’t 
consult Uncle John, the postman, or 
the mayor. Consult someone who has 
succeeded in your line of business. 
Experiments prompted by well-meant 
but inexpert advice can be costly. 

3. Don’t play the other fellow’s 
game. Attend strictly to your own 
business. Don’t be attracted by the 
glittering mirage of multiple sidelines. 
If you're an undertaker don’t try to 
sell photographs of the deceased to 
relatives. You're supposed to be a dig- 
nified funeral director, not a picture 
salesman. 

4. The old axiom that honesty is the 
best policy is inescapable. It is the 
only policy. Too many failures have 
thought it was smart to be tricky. It 
isn’t smart; it’s a fatal mistake. 


5. No business runs itself. There are 
some things you cannot turn over to 
your employees. Customers want to 





7. Maintain a quiet, genuine inter. 
est in customers, an interest that goes 
beyond merely selling them a bill of 
goods. 

8. Invest in reasonable advertising, 
but keep it dignified. Many a tricky 
or blatant advertisement has _back- 
fired. But never sell shoddy merchan- 
dise or make promises for your prod- 
ucts that you cannot fulfill. 

9. Become a part of your com- 
munity. Take part in its activities. 
Establish credit with your _ banker. 
Tell him your plans, if you expect him 
to help you, so that he may have a 
perfect picture of your hopes and am 
bitions. 

10. Never plan for an early retire 
ment nor seek to get rich quickly. If 
business established on a firm foun 
dation shows promise of _ steady 
growth, you can afford to let it de 
velop gradually. 

There are many shopkeepers, he 
concluded, but few merchants; many 
garage men, but few mechanics; many 
jewelers, but few watchmakers. For 
the merchants, the mechanics, the 
watehmakers who will apply the sim- 
ple fundamentals of business, oppor 
tunities for success are as unlimited as 
they have ever been. 
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Industry's Statesmanship Exceeds Washington's 


Wuen THE OPA brake was so suddenly released, 
American industry and business behaved infinitely 
better than prophesied by bureaucratic Washing- 
ton alarmists. No general immediate driving up 
of prices at furious pace occurred. 

More statesmanship was exercised throughout 
the economic arena than was exercised by the 
Administration, by Congress, by  self-seeking 
officeholders. 

The stock market although, like the rest of the 
country, utterly confused, acted rationally. Trans- 
actions quickly returned to normal volume. 

It remains to be seen whether organized labor 
will exhibit restraint or whether the spate of wage 
demands, pay increases and strikes will recede or 
resurge. 

How farmers will act cannot be foretold. Chief 
commodities promptly skyrocketed to new dizzy 
heights. This touched off a flood of shipments 
from farms, shipments of livestock and grains. 
Consumers were mulcted severely, due partly to 
the dropping of subsidies. 

How far increased production, icant sup- 
plies, will go to counteract inflation is at the mo- 
ment an unanswerable question. A substantial 
part of the answer must come from consumers 
themselves. 

“There are four lines of defense,” pertinently 
points out the National City Bank of New York, 
against the inflation menace. 

“First and most important is the need to get 
the industrial organization going on the produc- 
tion job of which it is capable and which is so 
desperately needed. Second is the exercise of wis- 
dom by all groups, including business, labor and 
agriculture, in not trying to get more out of the 
situation than it can yield in real and lasting ben- 
efit, not at the expense of others. Third is re- 
straint by consumers; scarcity should be met by 
economy, not by a mad scramble by each to get 
as much as if there were plenty for all. Fourth 
is the attack on the basic inflationary forces: the 
expansion in the money supply, budget extrava- 
gance and deficits, and credit policy.” 

Tragically unfortunate is it that the New Deal, 
for more than a dozen years, has sowed the 
delusion that it is possible to get and continue 
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to get something for nothing, that Washington 
alone is able to “guarantee” security for all, this 
notwithstanding that the Government itself earns 
not a penny, but must first collect from tax-paying 
citizens every million, every billion, it lavishly 
ladles out—or ties a heavier and heavier millstone 
of Federal debt around the neck of every individ- 
ual and family in the land, now $7,700 per fam- 
ily. There are other billions of state, county, 
municipal debts. 

The Administration and Congress should set 
the country an impressive example of effecting 
economies. But will they? 


STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


- This writer still believes that, no matter how 
many irregularities may occur temporarily, many 
—but by no means all—groups of stocks will 
climb to fresh heights during 1947. 

This analysis, by Arthur Wiesenberger & Com- 
pany, strikes me as sound: 

“After a week out of New York and the oppor- 
tunity of listening to leading Middlewest indus- 
trialists, manufacturers, brokers and business men 
think out loud on all the many problems of the 
day, we have carefully re-examined our views on 
the prospective course of business activity and the 
stock market. There are many good omens. Most 
important in our opinion is the healthy degree to 
which pessimism tempers current optimism for the 
short term. Perhaps business and financial leaders 
have achieved a greater maturity and stability 
and with it a degree of immunity to either exces- 
sive optimism or pessimism. No longer does 
“wishful thinking” hold full sway. Today’s lustiest 
and most ardent bulls are alarmed about the 
inflation that is already on us like a dirty shirt, 
about the bust that will follow sooner or later. 

“Tt is not outside the realm of probability that 
this alarm can forestall the bust and prevent the 
violent excesses of the boom. . . . In fact, there 
may not be as big a boom or as big a bust as 
expect 
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Metals Industry... 
Industrial Keystone 


Most Americans today are aware of 
the economic importance of the “Big 
Three”; steel, coal and wheat, Smaller 
volumewise, another group of materials 
~ the non-ferrous metals — is equally 
necessary to the health of the nation’s 
business bloodstream, Ranging from 
familiar metals such as lead, copper and 
zinc to the lesser-known molybdenum 
and vanadium, this galaxy of some ten 
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“The Metals Industry” 
+ +» Vitally important 
different metal types is often called the 
keystone of our industrial future. 

To bring the importance of these 
metals into focus, the nationwide in- 
vestment firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane has prepared a booklet, 
“Metats — 1946” — which provides 
investors with a full-length portrait of 
the non-ferrous field. Here are discussed 
the thorny questions of supply and de- 
mand, availability of reserves, problems 
of labor and competition, 

Pointed and concise, “Mrtats — 
1946” delves into the uses of each 
metal, provides a frank appraisal of 
favorable and unfavorable aspects for 
the industry as a whole and is as com- 
prehensive and as accurate as research 
and field investigation can make it. 
Settling down to facts and figures, this 
valuable booklet contains detailed anal- 
yses of no less than 43 companies, dis- 
cusses their business activities, gives 
sales, earnings and dividend records 
since 1936 as well as other pertinent 
facts, In short, the booklet reveals the 
non-ferrous metals industry as the 
minuteman helping America to re-es- 
tablish her peacetime economy. 

The usual request* will bring readers 
a copy of “Mrrats—1946” without 
charge; they will find it contains ma- 
terial of lasting value as well as pro- 
viding facts on which sound investment 
decisions are made, 

* Mail your request for ““Merars—1946" to: De- 


partment “FM.” Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Reane, 70 Pine Street, New York §, N.Y 
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HE Technical approach in stock 

market analysis has long been 

under a cloud within the finan- 
cial community. 

A large and influential group on 
Wall Street decry Technical studies 
altogether, as a sort of black magic 
that is superstitious, esoteric, and ma- 
levolent. The fundamentalist, talking 
in terms of sales, earnings, balance 
sheets and products, which are part of 
the business man’s everyday experi- 
ence, does not have to teach an un- 
familiar termmology to the amateur 
stockmarket trader. 

The Technical camp includes a 
lunatic fringe of gadgeteers. These 
pathetic, impoverished, illiterate men 
have technical gadgets which they 
claim can earn untold fortunes, If all 
you have to do to make these millions 
is watch a few wavy lines, and not be 
obliged to follow financial, economic 
and industrial developments—think 
how attractive such an approach is to 
the man with no background, who 
finds study beyond his inclinations and 
powers! This lunatic fringe has 
brought undeserved discredit to the 
Technical field. 

However, just as the medical quacks 
don’t bring the Mayo Clinic into dis- 
favor, so the technical quacks do not 
aflect the standing of the Technical 
approach, 


THE VALUE OF VOLUME 
We would be foolish to forego the 


use of an available technique for stock 
market analysis which has so much to 
recommend it. 

The Stock Exchange is really the 
world’s greatest auction room, where 
stocks are sold to the highest bidder, 
and where everyone is free to partici- 
pate. The market price of each trans- 





Josern Munvext, industry analyst and stock 
market technician, is economist for a lead- 





ing Stock Exchange firm. 
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VII. The Technical Approach to the Market 


By JOSEPH MINDELL 


action represents the level where two 
opposing views meet, that of the seller 
and that of the buyer. The volume of 
transactions as this level shifts up and 
down indicates the expansion and con. 
traction of supply. Obviously, if vol. 
ume expands as the level drops, then 
the supply for sale is becoming urgent, 
If volume expands as the level rises 
then the desire to buy is urgent. The 
trend is the line of least resistance, 


REVEALS INTERNAL CONDITIONS 


The Technical approach is con 
cerned with the phenomena arising out 
of the market itself. It is a study of 
the relative pressures exerted by the 
composite buyers and sellers of stocks, 
It assumes that stock price changes 
and the accompanying volume of trans- 
actions themselves help in forecasting 
their own future trends, that measure: 
ments can be taken at stated intervals 
of time that reveal internal conditions 
which are related to market trends. 

These data offer the advantage of 
being measurable, whereas much of 
the data currently relied upon in Wall 
Street is not measurable. Also these 
data are available every day: highs, 
lows, and closings; volume; advances 
and declines; new highs and lows; 
relative action of different groups and 
issues, etc. 

These facts and figures are current, 
whereas earnings and business data 
are late. By the time adverse or favor 
able fundamental information reaches 
the average trader it has passed 
through so many hands that it has be 
come virtually useless for trading pur- 
poses, 

Through our observations of these 
Technical measurements, we can see 
the expression within the market of 
the forces that lift and depress prices. 
We can relate the market action to 
exterior influences and gain clues from 
that. We can check the market reac 
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tion to current news, strikes, earning 
gatements, dividend changes, stock 
market system signals, industrial activ- 
ity, etc. 

What happens to a stock when bad 
news appears? 

If the induced selling is meager, we 
have a clue of Technical strength. If 
the release of a good earnings state- 
ment induces a decline in the stock, it 
is evidence of Technical weakness. 

We always try to trace the dominat- 
ing fundamental influences at any one 
time. Constant checking with the Tech- 
nical action can help here. 

We usually buy on fundamentals 
and sell on technical evidence. Funda- 
mental developments (i.e., sales, earn- 
ings, dividends, mergers, split-ups, 
management changes, etc.) provide the 
stimuli to rising prices for individual 
stocks. A knowledge of industries and 
companies, of economic and financial 
trends, is necessary for these choices. 

However, the establishment of stock 
market tops usually does not coincide 
with the major tops in business. They 
frequently occur before tops in the 
basic fundamental indices. Therefore, 
it is essential to keep under observa- 
tion a wide series of Technical meas- 
urements for early signs of trouble. 

Further, it must be borne in mind 
that stock market declines themselves 
can exert a bearish influence upon 
business in general. A decline in the 








One Scottish Story—FREE 


After a long stay, McNab 
grudgingly gave the hotel porter 
a shilling. 

“Ye know,” he bragged, 
“when I wiz in Paris it cost me 
nigh on ten shillins ($2.50) in 
tips.” 

“How many years were you 
there, sir?” asked the porter. 


When you've had a good laugh, sit 
down and write out a check for $2.02, 
so that you can have 498 more laughs 
—your check will bring you a copy of 
“499 Scottish Stories—for the price of 
500” by Editor-Publisher—and Story- 
Teller—B. C. Forbes. Incidentally, the 
two cents is to cover royalties, one 
cent each, for two of his associates 
who did most of the work. It would 
entail less costly bookkeeping if you 
just enclose two loose pennies. 


(Send check to B. C. Forbes & Sons 
Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y.) 
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market contracts the purchasing power 
of the public both directly and in- 
directly. 

Our study of fundamental indices 
does shed light even in this area, for a 
careful appraisal of them, when Tech- 
nical indications foreshadow danger, 
can give us some measure of the prob- 
able seriousness and therefore extent 
of the decline. When the market ap- 
pears vulnerable to decline we want to 
gauge the specific vulnerabilities in 
business and finance. How is credit? 
How are inventories? How are new 
orders running? 

As for the Intermediate declines 
within bull markets, they are predomi- 
nantly related to Technical factors and 
cannot be used effectively without 
Technical guidance for catching both 
Intermediate tops and bottoms. 

Thus by checking Technical be- 
havior against fundamental develop- 
ments we can observe the opposing 
forces operative in the stock market at 
any time. This is a safeguard against 
single-cause thinking about the market. 

Even the more trivial popular Tech- 
nical systems and advisory services 
give us indirect help. We watch the 
effects, within the market, of their sig- 
nals and advices to buy and sell. Thus 
are provided constant small tests of 
the market’s technical condition. 

Despite the importance of politics, 
earnings and dividends, business ac- 
tivity, money supply, interest rates, 
etc., it doesn’t take long before the 
analyst with a truly scientific approach 
discovers that, although they may in- 
fluence prices, the precise correlation 
with stock price movements is not close 
enough to be dependable for trading 
purposes. Each fundamental influence 

induces buying and selling in the stock 
market. The Technical approach tries 
to study the composite effect of all 
these influences, and to gauge the di- 
rection of the main trend. The most 
favorable fundamentals cannot sustain 
a stock when the trend reverses. 

The trend of the whole market is a 
dominating influence, and we must use 
the most sensitive and precise tools 
available for ascertaining this trend. 


* 


We, the people, are going to insist, 
demand and expect products, services 
and production on a much better basis 
than anything that we have known in 


the past, and this will apply to every” 


line of activity—CuEsTER O. FiscHER, 
vice-president, Massachusetts Mutual 


Taxes are not paid 
with 
Bricks and Mortar 


However modern and efficient a 
closely-held or family business may be, 
the impact of estate taxes will ulti- 
mately be felt fully and perhaps de- 
structively—unless liquid capital is 
available. 

The realization of this fact is one 
of many reasons why majority stock- 
holders in such enterprises have taken 
the necessary steps to meet inevitable 
contingencies. This has been true of 
many of the largest privately-owned 
enterprises as well as those of mod- 
erate size. It has been and is being 
accomplished, prudently and conserva- 
tively, by the distribution of part or 
all of the equity in the business to the 
investing public. 


Selving the Problem 


The eventual imposition of estate 
taxes is but one reason why those who 
control substantial enterprises may 
well consider the partial or complete 
sale of their ownership now. Other 
advantages, to company as well as 
owner, include the establishment of a 
market for the securities and better 
financial preparation for a future 
which is necessarily uncertain. 

As investment bankers with experi- 
ence in many such underwritings, in- 
volving many kinds of business in all 
parts of the country, we are in a posi- 
tion to discuss such a distribution accu- 
rately and informatively. A letter to 
one of our partners will prepare for 
such a conference. 


If you would like to review some 
of the financing which we have 
performed for many sound enter- 
prises in recent years, please send 
for our booklet “House Colors.” 


VAN ALSTYNE, 
NOEL & CO. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 


52 Wall Street, New York (5) 





Life Insurance Co. 


1500 Walnut St., Philadelphia (2) 
33 
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YOU GET THE GOOD THENGS MAST FROM CHRYRER CORPORATION 





DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
September 14, 1946, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
August 19, 1946. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 














& DIVIDEND NOTICE ie 


DEBENTURE: The regular quarterly - 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the De. | 
benture Stock will be paid August 1st, | 
1946, to stockholders of record July 
22, 1946. 


A. B. Newhall, Treaserer 
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Office Equipment Industry 


In Transition 


S every business man knows, of- 
fice equipment is still scarce and 
likely to remain so for months. 

Typewriters are hard to get, and de- 
livery of virtually every type of office 
machine is subject to considerable de- 
lay. This is because reconversion of 
the office equipment industry has been 
slow if not laborious, handicapped by 
a variety of factors that are only now 
beginning to disappear. Once these are 
fully out of the way, the road should 
be open for a period of exceptional 
post-war prosperity. 

Reconversion began immediately 
after VE-Day but quickly ran into dif- 
ficulties. First it was shortage of 
skilled workers, necessitating exten- 
sive retraining programs; then it was 


By E. A. KRAUSS 


years of full-scale operations at ip. 
creased industry capacity. Export de. 
mand, additionally, is voluminous, 
Foreign business normally accounted 
for about 25% of total industry sales, 
A big vacuum remains to be filled and 
the industry is only now in a position 
to tackle the job in earnest. 

The factor of overhanging surplus 
equipment, once believed _ serious, 
seems to have lost much of its sting 
as a potential threat to new produc. 
tion. There is every assurance that 
whatever surplus comes on the market 
will be disposed of in orderly fashion 
and without clogging outlets. And 
manufacturers are certain to benefit 
from a substantial volume of recon- 
ditioning business. 





Office Equipment Companies 


——Per Common Share————-——, Price- 


“Book Avge. Net 

Value 1936-39 
Addressograph ......... $15.46 $1.72 
Burroughs Add. Mach.... 7.10 1.00 
Internat. Bus. Machines. 42.15 10.47 
Nat. Cash Register...... 24.01 1.71 
Remington Rand ....... 8.94 1.35 
Royal Typewriter (f).... 969 151 
Smith-Cerona (f) ...... 23.65 2.42 
Underwood Corp. ....... 37.08 4.18 





* Based on 1945 Net. 


$1.63 


(+) Year ended July 31. 


9441945 1948 Price Yield Ratt 
$1.60 $1.00 37 28% 2 
069 054 040 21 20 38 
6.78 761 480 242 20 32 
203 133 12 4 31 3 
230 301 17) 47 25 16 
074 112 060 28 21 2% 
231 199 150 42 35 2 
3.07 304 250 69 36 2 


(t) Year ended June 30. 





materials shortages, subsequently ag- 
gravated by strikes in supplying indus- 
tries. Operating margins, too, proved 
inadequate until bettered, since May 
8, by a 12% increase in ceiling prices. 

Altogether, it now looks as if 1946 
will hardly be a normal year and re- 
sults for the first half, particularly, 
will not come up to earlier expecta- 
tions. But by 1947 production should 
be in full swing, supplying a wide- 
spread and long-deferred demand. 
Record backlogs assure large produc- 
tion to meet pressing domestic require- 
ments which alone are estimated to be 
huge enough to guarantee two to three 





E. A. Krauss, economist and market analyst, 
was formerly Managing Editor of the Maga- 
zine of Wall St. 


Wage costs in the industry have 
risen about 30% since the war. The 
labor factor has always been impor 
tant, with payrolls accounting for 
about half of manufacturing expenses 
—in some instances even more. High 
er wages have now been at least pat 
tially offset by the recent ceiling pricef 
increase, and will be further offset by 
economies from full-scale operations. 
Thus, while operating margins may 
narrow somewhat, operating income 
should remain quite satisfactory; to 
gether with tax relief, the prospect 
points to excellent earnings. It is now 
thought that an annual volume of be 
tween $300 and $400 million may well 
be achieved during the next few years, 
with exports of perhaps $75 million. 
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OF NEW YORK 


Head Office 55 WALL STREET 


New York 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 








Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1946 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches But Not Including The Affiliated City Bank Farmers Trust Company 





(dn Dollars Only—Cents Omitted ) 





ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers....... $1,176,800,124 
United States Government Obligations (Direct 














or Fully Guaranteed)..................... 2,561,321,256 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 39,175,629 
State and Municipal Securities.............. 178,926,140 
EL LEE IEE 82,764,053 
Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ Acceptances. 1,074,374,109 
Real Estate Loans and Securities . ‘ 3,561,794 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . . 13,763,772 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . ’ 6,600,000 
Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 

RN es ow darwin deplete on ews 7,000,000 
Bank Premises . <a elaine 29,647 ,062 
Items in Transit with Branches . be alies aainaie 7,296,487 
EN ait swede ous beduse see 40s 3,246,015 

die eis eee te alice hs hme ae $5,184,476,441 
LIABILITIES 
ea lis nb erns'n'a bse eves cee $4,872,600,625 

(Includes United States War 

Loan Deposit $562,987 ,699) ' 

Liability on Acceptances and Bills. .$20,431,822 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
DC dh omexcencriwatts evs 3,723,376 16,708,446 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
dk iain nite 2,867,452 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 30,937,351 
ES es gb tay a © acelin ee sebee 4,650,000 
Capital. . . .. $77,500,000 
Surplus...... . .142,500,600 
Undivided Profits. . 36,712,567 256,712,567 
RS or i ieke wu Geren ee ile Lin $5,284,476,441 








Figures of Foreign Branches are included as of June 25, 1946, except those 
of the Tokyo and Dairen Branches which are prior to the outbreak of the 
War, but less reserves. 


$810,620,791 of United States Government Obligations and $16,452,887 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $724,572,192 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted -by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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DIRECTORS 


GORDON S. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
President 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
President, International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corporation 


CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 


GUY CARY 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 


EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 
National Cash Register 
Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 


A. P. GIANNINI 
Founder-Chairman, Bank 
of America National Trust 
and Savings Association 


JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co, 


JAMES R. HOBBINS 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 


AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 


GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 


GERARD SWOPE 


Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 


REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co, 
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CHEMICAL 
BANK 
TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 
165 Broadway, New York 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the close of business, June yo, 1946 


ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banka $343, 959,027.05 
U.S, Government Obligations — §94 226,778.04 
Bankers’ Acceptances and Call Loans 13527,012.37 
State and Municipal Bonds S69, 809,441.88 
Other Bends and Investments. 64,940, 336.12 
Leans and Discounts — . 253,058,855.20 
*Banking Houses — 269,793.50 
*Orher Real Estate 4 : 1,837,871.87 
Mortgages. = 178,934.00 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 2,448,458,12 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 

Receivable 
Other Assets 


3,255, 301:81 

400,949.21 

$1,470,212,722.43 

LIABILITIES 

$25,000,000.00 
65,000,000.00 
12,271,933.65 

5 535,553 57 107,807,487.22 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Unallocated Reserves— 


Reserves for Taxes, Expenses, etc. 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1946. 


5,62 3,4607.06 
1,125,000.00 


Acceptances Outstanding $5,372,782 1B 


(Less own acceptances 


held in pertfolie) 


Other Liabilities 


2,693,985.93 


Federal Funds Purchased : 


2,678,790.20 
25,000,000.00 
523,817.40 





Deposits (including Official and Certified 
Checks Outstanding $64,089,762.48) 1,327,454,153.95 


$1,470,212,722.43 


Securities carried at $192,019,782.52 in the foregoing 
statement ave deposited to secure public funds 
and for other purpeses required by law 


3 } Assessed Valuation $3,893,081). 





Charter Member New York Clearing Meuse Avocianon 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








st SOO “2” 
CYCLI-GRAPEHS 


with ll-year coverage of Earnings — 
Dividends — Monthly Price Ranges 
wp te date through June 28 

This new and aug- 
Ei mented edition of 
CYCLI ~« GRAPHS 
‘| contains individual 
charte of the 500 
largest and most 
active leted stocks. 
They pertray the 
dynamic cyclical 
awings for the on- 
tire war cycle pe- 
ried ainoe 1935. 


Special Combination Offer: send $5 NOW 
for this new SOOCYCLI-GRAPHS Folie and 
the July issve of 233 SECURITY CHARTS. 


(Or send $12 and receive the next 5 Mon 
leeves of SECURITY CHARTS plus the new 
CYCAI-GRAPHS and large Well Chart of 6 Market 
Averages ) 


Address Dept. FM-715 


SECURITIES RESEARCH CORPORATION 
_141 Mitk Street, Boston 9, Mess. 


IT 
3% 























PROFITS IN TODAY'S 
STOCK MARKET 


FREE Booklet tells emezing 
story of tested methods. 


Send today for your copy of 4a 
new FREE booklet which outlines 
in detail a tested method for mak- 
ing money in the stock market 
TODAY. 

If you knew when to buy and 
sell, would there be a ceiling on 
your stock market profits? 

The SENSITIVE INDEX itn- 
dicated trends clearly and con- 
fidently. It has two parts—one for 
buying levels, the other for selling 
levels. 

If you send AT ONCE you will 
not only receive this booklet 
FREE, but also a copy of our 
Investor's Bulletins. 

But you must send AT ONCE 

.. Supply of booklets is severely 
limited, Send NOW, 


STEPHEN GARGILIS, Dept. FB 


30 Huntington Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 

















HOLD YOUR WAR BONDS 








This would compare with 1941 pro, 
duction of some $250 million, ang 
with $163 million in 1937, 

If, from a_ production viewpoint, 
fundamentals clearly point to hea 
and profitable future operations, finap. 
cial aspects are no less encouraging, 
Virtually all companies enjoy good 
working capital positions and conser. 
vative capitalizations—further stream. 
lined during the war years. Only Rem. 
ington Rand has both funded debt and 
preferred stock outstanding, impart. 
ing the common stock considerable 
leverage. 

Despite the cyclical character of the 
industry’s business, it has a good ree. 
ord for steady dividends, due in part 
to the rental aspects of some of its 
operations, which have helped to 
steady earning power. Additionally, 
the industry has been, and still is, in 
a long-term growth trend which has 
proved inviting for the long-term in. 
vestor. Added to this now is the attrac. 
tion of a strong prosperity cycle dur. 
ing the years of the forthcoming 
“catching-up” boom with combined 
potentials that are hardly fully dis. 
counted by current share prices. 


EARNINGS OUTLOOK BETTER 
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FE. S*S8- FELEES LELTE 


Office equipment company shares 
since 1944 have been ahead of the 
general market but recently lagged— 
especially during the latest strike pe- 
riod—in view of the industry’s vul- 
nerability to rising wage costs, also 
reflecting its relatively slow reconver- 
sion progress. Much of the wage prob- 
lem, as mentioned before, has now 
been taken care of by the 12% price 
increase. Henceforth, as the materials 
supply improves, so should production 
and profits; the latter—for the second 
half of this year—should make notable 
progress, running materially above 
first half results. 

Among leading office equipment 
shares, Addressograph, National Cash 
Register, Underwood and Remington 
have speculative appeal as well as at- 
traction for the longer term investor. 


Fare. 


T= I £722. 


| 
All are more cyclical than their “blue it 
chip” competitor, International Busi- | 
ness Machines, which, while high |x 
priced, has merit as a conservative Is 
growth stock. Apart from the com: | 
pany’s extensive coverage—from & he 
production standpoint—of virtually 
the whole office equipment field, rent- a 
als are an important earnings stabil | 
izer, contributing much to the stock’s 1c 
“blue chip” quality. 

al 




















Anecdotes from the 
. PAST 


| that Give Purpose to the 


FUTURE 


in these days when human values are being 
serleusly challenged, it will reaffirm your con- 
fidence in the future to read these anecdotes 
gad flashes of philosophy of men who helped 
bald the American industries that so ably 
produced for Uncle Sam during the war. 


Already in its second printing, this lively 




















he beck is helping thousands of business men 
pete this their greatest year of achieve- 

a ment because .. . It proves that work is the 

art estalyst which unites all other forces for get- 

its fing things done. 

to 8. C, FORBES, through his years of asso- 

| dation with men who have scaled the heights 

ys of human achievement, brings you hundreds 

In df intimate anecdotes about men who had 

as se more than you have to get ahead. 

in: You can put their systems, their methods, 

. thelr ideas and ideals to immediate practical 
we where you are, with whatever talents you 

Ir possess. 
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" Return coupon below with remittance of 
ealy $2.50. Scores of readers have found this 

ls beok so stimulating that quickly ordered 


7 extra copies as gifts. A small business man in 
4 Decatur, Illinois, writes: "I would like to have 
| 12 copies to give to my employees.” 


Send for your copy today. You'll not on 
e value your initial reading but you'll keep re 
volume handy for repeated dips into the lives 
r f poy leaders for renewed inspiration 
cheer. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
Z fmm nmr rw w ww ems eee == 
1 B.C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 

e 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 7-!5 





Send me a copy ef “Little Bits Abeut Big 
Mea,” by B. C. FORBES. Enclosed is re- 
mittance of $2.50. (N.Y.C. Resident, add 3¢ 
ler Sales Tax.) 


. 
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BOOKLETS 


Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter- 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest are listed in this 
every-issue service to Forses readers, Address 
your request, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


145. Tue ABC’s or Mopern Ptastics: 
Brief outline of origin, preparation, and 
uses of modern plastics. Lucid, non-technical 
explanation of new industry’s potentialities. 
Colorful charts and illustrations. 


146. A Case Exampte 1n Pusuic RELa- 
TIoNs: One of America’s acknowledged 
“greats” in Public Relations outlines in 
comprehensive chart-fasiion the thinking 
and principles that will guide our largest 
motor corporation in its contacts with peo- 
ple. Eminently worth reading. 


147. “Brann Names” Pian Book: Shows 
advertisers and media men ways and means 
of educating the public to the advantages of 
our Brand Name system of free competitive 
distribution. Contains samples of various 
methods. Valuable to all advertisers, from 
retailers to manufacturers. 


148. ANaLyzinc CHain Store CoMMON 
Stocks: Thoreugh background on the past 
and the prospects of chain stores, with de- 
tailed statistical data on the financial set-up 
of all leading chains and recommendations 
of the best “buys” based on these studies, 
considering favorable and unfavorable fac- 
tors. 


149. Use anp ContTROL OF CREDIT IN 
Business: Invaluable handbook for smaller 
business men covering all phases of credit— 
policy, principals, procedures, handling ap- 
plications, collection operations, and sum- 
mary. 


150. RESEARCH IN ACTION: Profusely il- 
lustrated booklet shows how one of the na- 
tion’s leaders in the field conducts its non- 
profit research for industry, turning over 
its vast facilities and “know-how” to any 
client for almost any type of industrial prob- 
lem. 


151. IMports—Tue Gain From Trabe: 
Very complete, thoughtful outline of the 
case for world trade as opposed to restric- 
tive tariffs and other barriers. “If the U. S. 
is to export, we must import.” Discussion of 
the advantages to us and our standard of 
living to be gained through free world trade. 


152. Courtesy Is Common _ SENSE: 
Sprightly presentation of the “horse sense” 
behind the use of courtesy, issued to all 
employes of a major taxicab operating 
company. Fine booklet that should get the 
desired results. 


153. Eve Appeat Increases’ RETAIL 
Sates! An impressive collection of “before” 
and “after” store shots, both inside and 
out, that prove conclusively what a signifi- 
cant part “eye appeal” can play in building 
retail sales volume. 











L-A-U-G-H-S 


At Less Than #2 Apiece! 


Here Are Typical Reactions ‘. 
te this Diverting ‘Joke’ Beok 


Review: “If you like Scottish stories, don't 
mies '499 Scottish Stories for the Price of 500° 
compiled by B. C. Forbes. Mr. Forbes con- 

a wide list of story-tellers for the 
material in these pages. The result is a book 
of rioting fun, calculated to serve the needs 
of any public speaker or toastmaster."—Fred 
6. Newman, Paducah Sun-Democrat. 


Balk Orders: "Please ship 125 copies of 
“Scottish Stories’. These are to be sent by 
us to our employees who are now in the. 


service."—Gold & Co., Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Reader Comment: "One of my buddies here. 

in the hospital came in and picked up my 

copy of '499 Scottish Steries' and sat guffaw- 

ing for an hour and a half, reading ‘em aloud: 

every so often to others in the room."—A. 
r. 


e ca s 
Mere than a ‘Joke’ hook — “499 Scottish. 
Stories” brings you anecdotes about Cal- 
vin Coolidge, Andrew Car James J.. 
Hill, Dr. John H. Finley, i Rogers,. 
Lewell Thomas and other colorful Amer- 
feans, as well as an endiess of 
parter stor by . 
native Scots and eminent clergymen — to. 
use or abuse! Being a boek, | 
ell orders must by remit- 


7-158 
B. C. FORBES & SONS PUB. CO., INC., 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send mie «4 con, of B. C. FORBES’ “499 
SCOTTISH STORIBS”. Buaclosed is remittance of 
$2.02. (On N. Y. orders add 2% for Sales Tax.)» 








You Own 
One Share 
ora 
Thousand 
—vread this 
acu book! 





THIS IS THE ROAD TO 


STOCK MARKET 


Wew EDITION—REVISED 
UP TO THE MOMENT OF 
GOING TO PRESS... . 


Traders who appreciate the importance 
of fully understanding TODAY'S MAR- 
a eo ~y —_ of — = 

ritten in ple language, it ains 
the BASIC elements for profitable trad- 
ing and lays down easily understood, 
workable rules. 


SENT ON 15 DAYS FREE APPROVAL 





SEAMANS-BLAKE, INC. 
837 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. 


i Gentlemen: | am enclosing $3.00 for “THIS IS THE 
H ROAD TO STOCK MARKET SUCCESS.” | reserve the 


F-1l 





privilege of returning book for refund within 15 days. 
Name. .occccccccccccccccccccccccccecccccecs 
ABBA. 0 0 wvoccccccccccesncsssesesoscccecece 
Mya cvccccccccccccccccesece BIO. o dc vensnes 














WHAT 
INVESTMENT 
POLICY NOW? 


Would you like to check your 
investment strategy with that 
of Babson’s? If so, clip this 
advertisement, send it to us 
with a list of 7 securities you 
own. We'll tell you whether 
our strategy is to Hold or 
Switch. No cost or obliga- 
tion. Write Dept. F-.4], 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
Yo} 








Your dividend notice in 

ForBEs directs nationwide at- 

tention of influential investors 

in finance and industry to 
your company. 
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MARKET OUTLOOK 


Upward Trend Likely to 


Continue 


By HARRY D. COMER 
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ReTuRN of free markets should stimu- 
late free enterprise in its function of 
providing consumers with wanted- 
goods at prices they are willing to 
pay. 

Industrial stocks in general now 
about duplicate their last cyclical peak 
reached in 1937. Since then, however, 
their net asset protection has risen 
about one-third. Some stocks show 
phenomenal improvement in balance- 
sheet position during past decade. For 
example, Douglas Aircraft has gained 
more than $103 per share in assets, an 
amount exceeding present price of 
stock; Goodyear, over $40 per share; 
Allied Chemical & Dye, almost $59, 
and Bethlehem Steel, about $40. 

Besides failing to keep pace with 
improvement in financial position dur- 
ing past decade, industrial stocks ‘do 
not yet make allowance for currently 
brighter earnings and dividend out- 
look than that of 10 years ago. 

Viewed in this light, Industrials as 
a class are still undervalued. 

Present bull market, now in its fifth 
year, has progressed much less rapidly 
than last two big stock cycles. Meas- 
ured from 1942 low, Dow industrials 
have risen an average of only 2.4% 
per month. This contrasts with average 
monthly rise of 4.7% in period 1923-29 
and 6.6% in 1932-3’. 

Present market was slowed down 
during last two years of war. Since 


V-J, however, rise has quickened de- 
spite reconversion obstacles. 

Most hectic phase of advance prob- 
ably lies ahead, with Steels and Capital 
Goods stocks assuming more promi- 
nence in leadership. 

Utilities stand to benefit in this 
election year from trend toward con- 
servatism in politics. Recent elections 
abroad have gone “conservative”; 
witness France, Greece, Belgium, 
Italy and Germany. 

Clear prospect that wage rates will 
continue their uptrend enhances the 
outlook for labor-saving machinery. 
In order to reduce unit costs, industry 
must mechanize. 

Attractive speculations in promising 
machinery field include: Niles-Bement- 
Pond, National Acme, Bucyrus-Erie, 
Bullard, Chicago Pneumatic Tool. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


Congratulations 


Harold R. Robinson, Alfred W. 
Barth and Joseph E. Williams, elected 
vice-presidents of Chase National 
Bank, N. Y. 

Wilbur H. Norton, elected president 
of Montgomery Ward & Co. 

Leonard J. Doyle, elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales of Union Bag 
& Paper Corp. 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 





' Outlook for Principal Industries 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 





A’ this writing it appears that the 
10 OPA will either be abolished 
(except for rent controls), or forced 
00 to give industry better prices. 
On this assumption, here are my 
~ views on the outlook for stocks classi- 
fied by groups. 
a AGRICULTURAL Macuinery: Should 
experience a sustained profitable de- 
ur mand. While the stocks are not on the 
" bargain counter, a further advance is 
possible, particularly in Deere, Allis 
. Chalmers, International Harvester. 
AuTomosiLes & AccEssoriEs: There 
“ will be a long and huge demand, but 
the threatening attitude of the labor 
° unions makes it doubtful whether pas- 


senger car producers will earn as 
le much as was previously expected. Pre- 

; fer Borg-Warner, Cleveland Graphite 
be Bronze, Motor Wheel. _ 
tl AviaTIon: Outlook for earnings is 

cloudy. 

" Buitpinc: It will take a long while 
to make up the shortage. My selec- 
tions are: American Radiator, Ameri- 
can Stove, Congoleum-Nairn, Crane, 
- Ferro Enamel, General Refractories, 
y Harbison-Walker. (High prices have 
caused postponement of some building 
‘I programs. ) 

CueEmicats: Should do well. Prefer 
Allied Chemical and Union Carbide. 

ELECTRICAL EquipMENT & Rapios: 
General Electric appears to be the best. 
High prices for radios might interfere 
with sales and hurt some companies. 

Finance Companies: Appear to 
have a brilliant outlook. Commercial 
Credit and Commercial Investment 
Trust are best. 

Foop: Companies should do well. 
My selections: California Packing, 
National Biscuit, Standard Brands. 

DEPARTMENT Stores & Mart Or- 
bers: I believe this group has ad- 
vanced enough. 

Copper Mininc & SMELTING: This 
industry should do well. Most promis- 
ing: American Metals, American 
Smelting, Kennecott. 

Motion Pictures: Stocks have ad- 
vanced enough. 

Orrice Equipment: Will experi- 
_ nce a big demand. Addressograph 
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and National Cash Register seem the 
most attractive. 

Oits: Should experience record de- 
mand. I favor all leading oil stocks. 

Paper & PusLisHinc: The publish- 
ing stocks are high enough. Interna- 
tional Paper will probably have sever- 
al years of excellent business. 

RaitroaDs: Outlook doubtful, due 
to high cost and increasing compe- 
tition from motor vehicles and air- 
planes. 

RAILROAD EQUIPMENT: American 
Steel Foundries seems the most attrac- 
tive. 

RusBers: Should enjoy satisfactory 
business, but it is possible the supply 
will overtake demand some time next 
year. 

STEELS: Industry should be very 
busy for some years. Jones Laughlin, 
U. S. Steel, and Youngstown have not 
advanced excessively. 

Sucars: Should do well for next 
few years. American Crystal Sugar and 
South Porto Rico Sugar appear best. 

TEXTILES: Overproduction possible 


next year. Stocks have advanced 
enough. 
Topaccos: Face improvement in 


earnings. General Cigar has excellent 
prospects. 

Urtiuities: Should continue steady. 
Brooklyn Union Gas, American Gas & 
Electric, Consolidated Edison appear 
best. 

MISCELLANEOUS: Carrier Corp. and 
York Corp. 
field have excellent prospects. Cincin- 
nati Milling Machine is the best in 
the Machine Tool field. 

The foregoing outlook is based upon 
the situation now existing. Of course, 
a revision would be necessary in case 
anything unexpected happened of ma- 
jor importance, such as serious trouble 
with Russia. 

Moreover, the bullish outlook for 
some industries might become im- 
paired if new radical demands are 
made by labor unions for increased 
wages. 

Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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FREE BULLETINS 
DURING THIS 
IMPORTANT PERIOD 


Because exceptional opportunities 
are now available for both inves- 
tors and traders, the Stock Trend 
Service is temporarily departing 
from its usual practice of charging 
from $2 to $3 for sample copies. 
We want the largest possible 
audience to read the searching 
analyses which will appear in the 
next several Bulletins, and we will 
send FREE to new readers our 
July 16, 19 and 23rd Bulletins. 


In addition to specific market ad- 
vice, these Bulletins will contain 
special recommendations on low 
and medium-priced stocks calcu- 
lated to benefit broadly in the 
market ahead. 


(m0 a0 00 ee a 


Stock Trend Bulletins for six months, 
blus 1946 Cycle Forecast fore 
corresponding six months, 55 {J 


Bulletins for one .year, 


plus complete 
946 Cycle 


Fere- $100 1 


STOCK TREND SERVICE 
Div. F-715, Springfield 3, Massachusetts 
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FACTUAL REPORTS For 
INVESTORS CONSIDERING 


FURTHER PURCHASES 
AN 


Stock Selection: Factually determined 
Gain and Loss Index information pro- 
vided on 450 issues. 

This information helps: (a) Eliminate 
apparently sluggish issues with below- 
average Gain Indexes—thus reducing 
the possibility of freezing capital. (b) 
Select both dividend-paying stocks and 
speculative issues whose Gain Indexes. 
exceed their Loss Indexes in a manner 
which indicates their appreciation is 
likely to be better than the market in 
general. 

Timing: A continuous analysis of the 
comparative strength of Buying and 
Selling. This work is based on a factual 
computation of the actual Dollar-value 
Gains and Dollar-value Losses recorded 
daily in the market. The purpose is to 
help judge probable turning points im 
market trends. 


Special Introductory Offer 


1. a 5-week trial brings yeu: 
(a) Weekly Reports of the com- 
parative strength of Buying and 


ULLAL 


Selling. 
(be) Gain and Loss Index Tables on 
450 stocks — showing which 


stocks appear to qualify for best 
percentage - wise performance 


(c) “Trend - Appreciation Profits,” a 
book which outlines the prac- 
tical use -f this factual work in 
managing « market account. 


Ask for Report F-i1 and Trial. Price $5 


MANSFIELD MILLS CO. 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 


New York Oity Tel. 2 East Avenue 
Enterprise 6248 Larchmont, N. Y.- 
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Rovan TYPEWRITER 
ComPANY, Ine. 


A dividend of 13%4%, amounting to 
$1.75 per share, on account of the 
current quarterly dividend period 
ending July 31, 1946, has been 
declared payable July 15, 1946 
on the outstanding preferred stock 
of the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on July 5, 1946. 


A dividend of 15¢ per share has 
been declared payable July 15, 
1946, on the outstanding common 
stock of the Company, of the par 
value of $1.00 per share, to holders 
of common stock of record at the 
clese of busimess on July 5, 1946. 


June 26, H. A. WAY 
1946 Secretary 








LEE RUBBER & TIRE 
CORPORATION 


REPUBLIC RUBBER 
INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 
Youngstown, Ohio 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. of N.Y., Inc. a: 


TIRES, TUBES & SUNDRIES 
Conshohocken, Pa. 


The Board of Directors has this 
day declared the regular quarter- 
ly dividend of 50c per share 
on the outstanding capital stock of 
the Corporation payable August 1, 
1946, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business July 15, 
1946. Books will not be closed. 

A. S. POUCHOT 


June 27, 1946 Treasurer 
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Universal Pictures 
Company, Inc. 


& 


DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 50c per share 
on the outstanding common stock of 
the Company, payable July 31, 1946 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on July 15, 1946. 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 122 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on June 12, 1946, for the 
second quarter of the year 1946, equal to 
2% of its par value, will be paid upon 
the Common Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany by check on July 15, 1946, to 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business on June 28, 1946. The Trans- 
fer Books will not be closed. 


E. J. Becxerrt, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 
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NON-PROFIT 
MEMBERSHIP 
NON-PARTISAK 





INVESTORS League 


B, C, FORBES, PRESIDENT 





B, A, JAVITS, VICE-PRES. AND GEN, COUNSE, 





a 


League Enters Fifth Year 


OUNDED in July, 1942, the 
League enters its fifth year. 

Notwithstanding that we have been 
able to build up only a relatively small 
membership, and to raise a very lim- 
ited amount of money, necessitating 
maintenance of an entirely inadequate 
staff, we have achieved potent, con- 
crete results, especially among our 
legislators in Washington, where we 
maintain a full-time legal representa- 
tive. On several critical occasions, 
League members by the thousands 
have communicated with key legis- 
lators, urging them to act on vitally 
important bills then before them. 

Among other things, the League: 

Played an important part in secur- 
ing repeal of the Excess Profits Tax; 

Has hammered and is still hammer- 
ing to bring home to our Federal law- 
makers, and to the public, the neces- 
sity for abolishing double taxation of 
stockholders. An influential committee 
is now being formed to work for this 
equitable relief for investors; 

Has held numbers of dinner-discus- 
sions at Washington with Senators and 
Representatives, to convince them of 
the urgent need for according greater 
consideration to “the forgotten men 
and women,” investors. Many lawmak- 
ers have been won over at these inti- 
mate sessions; 

Has held Free Enterprise Forums in 
various large cities, and plans more; 

Is actively arranging to establish 
Investors League Chapters throughout 
the United States; 

Issues a Monthly Bulletin, which 
goes to all members, leading newspa- 
pers, all Senators and Representatives 
in Washington. 


MORE MEMBERS, MORE MONEY, 
ESSENTIAL 


BUT if America’s thrifty, investing 
individuals and families are to wield 
influence comparable with that of oth- 
er powerfully organized groups, the 
League must roll up a membership 
commensurate with already-existing 
“pressure groups.” 

This will take money, a great deal 


of money. I am starting this money. 
raising ball rolling by contributing 
$1,000 in cash, as also is B. A. Javits, 
the League’s vice-president and gen. 
eral counsel who, like myself, is devot- 
ing a great deal of time and effort to 
the League without any compensation, 

I became convinced years ago that 
the nation urgently needed a new or- 
ganization to counterbalance the swell- 
ing power of unionized labor, union 
ized farmers, etc.: an organization of 
investors—stockholders, insurance pol- 
icyholders, savings bank depositors, 
others—who through investment of 
their savings, made the unique growth 
of America, with its unparalleled 
standards of living, possible. 

You will, I think, agree that it is 
imperative to do something, on a 
nationwide scale, if the American Way 
of Life is to be safeguarded against 
the insistent inroads still being made, 
and if we are to leave for our children 
the cherished measure of freedom and 
the opportunities bequeathed us by our 
Founding Fathers. 

You are most earnestly invited to 
give this most serious national menace 
profound thought—and to co-operate 
and contribute generously if you feel 
there is need for remedial action. 

—B. C. Forses. 





B. C. Rorbes, President, 
Investors League, Inc. 


175 - 5th Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


I believe in the urgent neces- 
sity for organizing investors to 
protect and preserve our in- 
vestor-owned economy, our Free 
Enterprise System, our Ameri- 
can Way of Life. 

I enclose my check for $..... 


(In the opinion of the League’s coun- 
sel, sums paid to the League are de- 
ductible from Income Tax as ex- 
penses) 
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Experts Analyze 
Stock Market Outlook 


Forses presents in each issue how 
leading investment concerns read the 
outlook for the stock market in general 
and for specific issues. 









Bacne & Co.: Steel stocks as a whole 
y: gre still far below 1937 highs. One of the 
ag widest margins of current prices below the 
8, 1937 high is to be found in U. S. Steel, 
which then made a top of 126%, 35 points 
above present level. Others currently well 
t- below 1937 highs are Youngstown Sheet & 
to Tube, Crucible Steel, American Rolling 
a. Mill, Wheeling Steel and Pittsburgh Steel. 


Bocarbus, Frost & Banninc: We do not 
believe that the present environment is one 
which suggests a major down trend ‘in 
equity prices. In the interest of capital 
growth it would be desirable at this juncture 
to increase the position of accounts in care- 
fully selected common stocks, placing major 
emphasis on those which appear to have 4 
relatively long favorable cycle lying ahead. 

Harris, UpHam & Co.: There is nothing 
in the immediate behavior of the market 
which suggests a’ breakout in either direc- 
tion. However, the suggestion is becoming 
a little more definite that whenever we do 
get a move again it will be in an upward 
direction. 

W. E. Hutton: We are entering a period 
of price adjustment and price confusion, not 
one of general inflation. In the long run, the 
removal of price controls should be bene- 
ficial to the economy. We continue to like 
Diamond Match, Bond Stores and Ohio Oil. 


JoseputHat & Co,: An increase in crude 
prices would help most companies with 
substantial crude reserves. These include 
Amerada, Barnsdall, Continental, Humble, 
Ohio, Phillips, Pure, Skelly, Standard of 
Cal., Standard of N. J., Superior of Cal., 
and Texas Pacific Coal & Oil. 

Penincton, Corket & Co.: We recom- 
mend investment in Pittsburgh Consolida- 
tion Coal as a reborn company headed 
rapidly towards peak efficiency, whose 
shares are selling at approximately eight 
times estimated 1946-47 earnings, yielding 
5.6%, with the distinct possibility of sub- 
stantial appreciation over the next 18 
months. 

J. R. Wituiston & Co.: McLellan Stores, 
a typical, well-managed chain store enter- 
prise, serving a broad area of the United 
States, offers the essential characteristics of 
an attractive hedge against wage and price 
inflation. 
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BEFORE YOU BUY STOCKS 


. Send for this important study of 43 Industrial Groups 





























REAL INVESTMENT 








from which we have selected 


181 STOCKS RATED BUY" 


HERE’S HOW STOCK PROFITS ARE MADE 


Sound profits in Stocks are made by buying into the Industries that have a favorable out- 
look. And staying with them only so long as they remain favorable. This is a basic first principle 


in successful investing. 


vanced to $48,865! 


Groups that have prosperity ahead. 


own... which ate slipping. . 



































OPPORTUNITIES LIE AHEAD 


This organization, the largest in- 
vestment advisory and statistical 
company in the world, does not 
believe that this Bull Market is 
over. We believe that real invest- 
ment opportunities lie ahead. 


Prepare for them now. Be selective 
in your buying of stocks. Follow the 
principle of buying into sound In- 
dustrial Groups. Re-align your 
present holdings. Get out of weak 
or weakening situations. Move into 
strong ones. Before buying or sell- 
ing stocks, study this important 
list of 181 Stocks rated ““‘BUY.” 


SEND FOR THIS 


IMPORTANT STUDY TODAY! 





JULY 15, 1946 


To illustrate: Suppose in 1942, at the low, you had invested 
$10,000 in Aircraft shares—then leading the market—and 
held them to date. Your investment would have advanced 
to $16,580. A good profit! But, when the outlook for Air- 
craft manufacturers became clouded, suppose you had 
sold for $14,260 and reinvested this sum in Department 
Store Stocks. To date your investment would have ad- 


We do not believe that the average investor can trade successfully in-and-out of the market. 
We believe it is a highly dangerous undertaking. But we do beli¢ve that every investor 
should make it his first obligation to see that his funds are invested in those Industrial 


HERE ARE SOME OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE 
STOCKS ON THE MARKET TODAY 
Send for This List Now! 


THE OUTLOOK—a service for the investor in stocks—has analyzed the future prospects 
for 43 major Industrial Groups: which are going forward . . 
. which should be avoided. 
will tell you when the prospects for any of these Industrial 


. which are merely holding their 
Future issues of THE OUTLOOK 
roups change for better or worse.) 


From the attractive Industrial Groups our Investment Committee has selected 181 Stocks 
and given them a rating of “BUY.” 


EVERY INVESTOR SHOULD STUDY THIS LIST 
it Is the Basis for Profits! 
Clip one dollar to the coupon and we will send you by return mail this outline 
for intelligent investing with the list of 181 Stocks rated “BUY.” In addition 
you will receive the next three issues of THE OUTLOOK, which presents 


a sound investment policy to follow, week by week. Act now! 
FOR NEW READERS ONLY 


> 








MAIL THE COUPON 


DO IT NOW! 











{ STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION 4 
| 345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. i 
Gentlemen: Please send me the special study of 43 Industrial Groups, including the 
| list of 181 reeommended stocks. I understand that this will also bring me the next H 
t 3 issues of your weekly OUTLOOK. My dollar is enclosed. 3 
é NAME.._ 4 
? ADDRESS i 
I Nils aticiatasdineshiowinoiicanal a Ne 984-172 } 
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THOUGHTS 





;.. a the Business of Life 


There is deep intuitive wisdom in 
this American tolerance of economic 
variety and in our refusal to commit 
ourselves to any one social and eco- 
nomic system. It is recognition of the 
fact that life and truth are too varied 
and complex to be confined within the 
pattern of any single deliberately 
planned economic system. 

—ArTHUR E. Morcan. 


It is more difficult to organize peace 
than to win a war; but the fruits of 
victory will be lost if the peace is not 
well organized. —ARISTOTLE. 


Great men are the commissioned 
guides of mankind, who rule their fel- 
lows because they are wiser. 
CARLYLE. 





Time is precious but truth is more 
precious than time. —DIsRAELI. 


There are two modes of establishing 
our reputation: to be praised by hon- 
est men, and to be abused by rogues. 
It is best, however, to secure the for- 
mer, because it will invariably be ac- 
companied by the latter. —CoLton. 


Responsibility walks hand in hand 
with capacity and power. 
—J. G. HoLvanp. 


Who does more earnestly long for a 
change than he who is uneasy in his 
present circumstances? And who run 
to create confusions with so desperate 
a boldness as those who have nothing 
to lose, hope to gain by them? 

—Sim T. More. 


A man of courage is also full of 
faith. —CICERO. 


Believe in yourself, your neighbors, 
your work, your ultimate attainment 
of more complete happiness. It is only 
the farmer who faithfully plants seeds 
in the Spring, who reaps a harvest in 
the Autumn. —B. C. Forses. 


Timely service, like timely gifts, is 
doubled in value. —G. MacDona.p. 
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What is needed to elevate the soul 
is, not that a man should know all 
that has been thought and written in 
regard to the spiritual nature—not 
that a man should become an encyclo- 
pedia; but that the great ideas, in 
which all discoveries terminate, which 
sum up all sciences, which the philoso- 
pher extracts from infinite details, may 
be comprehended and felt. 

—Wn. ELLery CHANNING. 


More people are bored and irked 
by life than are hurt by it. ; 
—JoserpH Fort Newton. 


We are born for co-operation, as are 
the feet, the hands, the eyelids and the 
upper and lower jaws. 

—Marcus AvuRELIUvs. 


All persons who bear the blessed 
title of “parent” have the personal re- 
sponsibility to see that their children 
are growing up fully appreciative of 
the rights of God and their fellowmen. 

—J. Evcar Hoover. 


Want of punctuality is a want of 
virtue. —J. M. Mason. 


No small part of the cruelty, op- 
pression, miscalculation, and general 
mismanagement of human relations is 
due to the fact that in our dealings 
with others we do not see them as 
persons at all, but only as specimens or 
representatives of some type or other. 
. . . We react to the sample instead of 
to the real person. 


—Rosert J. Maclver. 





A TEXT 


Recompense to no man evil 
for evil. Provide things hon- 
est in the sight of all men. 

—Romans 12:17 


Sent in by D. K. Roberts, Jr., 
Portales, New Mexico. What's 
your favorite text? A Forbes 
book is presented to senders of 
texts used. 











Economic nationalism is a tenacious 
and potent enemy of world order, Ty 
combat this foe, world citizens mug 
become more active. . . . To secure 
better legislation, the best informed 
citizens should be the most vocal jp 
their own communities in demandi 
that measures of dubious sectional 
short-run benefit give way to policies 
better calculated to advance the inter. 
ests of a free, democratic world ciyilj. 
zation with material abundance for al] 
of Adam’s children. 

—Rosert L. Gutick, Jr, 


If all our misfortunes were laid in 
one common heap, whence everyone 
must take an equal portion, most peo- 
ple would be content to take their own 
and depart. —Socrates, 


The best way to keep good acts in 
memory is to refresh them with new, 
—Caro, 


Buy not what you want, but what 
you need; what you don’t need is dear 
at a cent. —BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Behind an able man there are always 
other able men. —CHINESE PROVERB. 


It is natural to every man to wish 
for distinction; and the praise of those 
who can confer honor by their praise, 
in spite of all false philosophy, is 
sweet to every human heart; but as 
eminence can be but the lot of a few, 
patience of obscurity is a duty which 
we owe not more to our own happi- 
ness than to the quiet of the world 
at large. —SyYpNeEY SMITH. 


Judge a man by his questions rather 
than by his answers. —VOLTAIRE. 


Cleverness is not wisdom. 
—EuRIPIDES. 


Few are open to conviction, but the 
majority of men to persuasion. 
—GOETHE. 


Happy is he who has laid up in his 
youth, and held fast in all fortune, 8 
genuine and passionate love for read: 
ing. —Rurus CHoat. 


Men are not influenced by things, 
but by their thoughts about things. 
—EPIcTETUs. 


In response to many requests from readeft, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared het 


have been published in book form. Price % 




















The U-S-$ Label has a 







host of friends who 


know it as the mark 






of quality steel... 













Mer sree oF A WINNING PERSONALIry 



















is 

- | aaa the war, steel product manufacturers in rapidly 

sh increasing numbers had discovered a significant fact: that 

“ by putting U-S-S Labels on the products they made, they 

se, immediately stepped up the sales personality of those prod- 

is ucts substantially. The public bought them more willingly, 

as more quickly and in larger quantities. 

; And small wonder. For no other trade-mark in the steel 

" industry was being more consistently or widely advertised in 

4 the nation’s best-read periodicals. No other trade-mark was 

7 being backed up by a more extensive sales and promotion 
program. 

" Millions of Americans recognized and accepted the U-S-S 

- Label as a dependable guide to good steel. It had a host of 
friends. 

8, The advertising and promotion of this well-known trade- 
mark has never slackened for a moment, even in the war years. 

he It is today better known and more widely trusted than ever. 

" So when products made of steel return in quantity to store 
shelves, the U-S-S Label on a product will be a bigger sales 

is asset than ever. 

J Manufacturers of quality steel products who desire more 

: information on the use of U-S-S Labels, are invited to address 





inquiries to United States Steel, P.O. Box 236, Pittsburgh, Pa. 









United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 
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HIGHER 


YOU CANS 


REDUCE COSTS by INCREASING WAGES 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


a 
YOU'VE GOT TO SPEND MONEY T0 MAKE MONEY 


GEORGE S$. MAY COMPANY 
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